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Preface 


GENERALLY speaking, it is the desire and the responsibility of the 
faculty of a teacher-training institution not only to train teachers and 
other educational leaders for service over a wide area of territory but 
also to welcome the opportunity to codperate in the improvement of 
the school system in the geographical region in which the teacher-training 
institution is situated. The School of Education, Indiana University, 
has always been eager to give professional help locally and to profit 
through such affiliation. My own personal desire to share in the practi- 
cal phases of educational improvement in Monroe County, Indiana, has 
been augmented by my experience as a rural school student in five differ- 
ent rural schools in this county during the period of my elementary 
school training. 

I am extremely grateful, therefore, to share in the effort to increase, 
through this survey, the progress of the schools of the county. Too little 
attention has been given to rural schools in this county and in many other 
counties throughout the United States. In other matters the distinction 
between rural and urban is rapidly decreasing. It should be so for edu- 
cation. 

It is to be hoped that this survey will be but the beginning of a 
careful and continuous study of the rural schools of the county, that 
from this study will result the development of one of the outstanding 
county school systems in this part of the country, and that the children 
of the county schools may receive the equality of educational opportunity 
which is their birthright. 

The sincere codperation of the teachers and township trustees of the 
county has made this study possible and promises aggressive continuance 
of the program for improved educational services in the county. The 
county superintendent, Mr. Clarence Leuck, by his energetic educational 
leadership, aided materially not only in the execution of the survey but 
also in the actual compilation of results in certain phases of the study. 
The service of directing the part of the survey dealing with unadjusted 
children was donated by Dr. Grover T. Somers, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. The detailed direction of the survey 
and the writing of the original manuscript for the final report were 
carried out by the co-author, Dr. F. R. Noffsinger, Bureau of Coéperative 
Research, Indiana University. 

H. L. SMIrTH. 
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CHAPTER I 


ORGANIZATION AND EXECUTION OF 
THE SURVEY 


EarLy in December of 1933 Indiana University was invited to par- 
ticipate in the Civil Works program of the federal government. On De- 
cember 11, Dean Henry Lester Smith, School of Education, learned that 
funds had been granted by the federal government for making a survey 
of the Indianapolis public schools. Previous to this time Dean Smith 
had proposed an educational and sociological survey of Monroe County 
outside of Bloomington to Thomas W. Rogers, Monroe County Civil 
Works Administrator, but it had seemed doubtful whether federal funds 
could be used for such a survey. Dean Smith immediately communicated 
with Administrator Rogers who, on December 15, suggested that a formal 
application for the project be made out and submitted to the State Civil 
Works Board. The application was submitted on December 22, and 
called for seven persons to be employed for a total of 1,302 hours at a 
total cost of $651, all supplies and materials needed in connection with 
the project to be donated by the University and the School of Education. 
On January 18, 1934, Dean Smith was notified by the local Civil Works 
Administration Service Office that the project had been approved as 
Project No, A 512 and that work could begin at once. Dr. F. R. Noff- 
singer was designated to direct the survey, interview prospective work- 
ers, and select a survey staff of seven women, most of whom were to be 
from those with some teaching experience. On January 22, the field 
work was begun with the following staff: Mrs. Grace Tower, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Noel, Mrs. Pernie Blackwell, Mrs. Grace T. Oberlin, Miss Louise 
Hastings, Miss Lois Taylor, and Miss Hilda Kearns. In the original 
application the number of hours per week allotted to each worker was 
30 and the completion of the survey was based on the assumption that 
work would begin on January 1 instead of January 18. On January 23 
instructions were received to reduce the week from 30 hours to 24. 
Therefore a supplementary application was filed on January 23, stating 
that it would be impossible to complete the work on the date specified 
in the original application because of the possibility of using only 675 
hours of the 1,302 hours allocated in the approval of the original appli- 
cation, and requesting 10 additional workers for a total of 720 addi- 
tional hours. This supplementary application was approved on Febru- 
ary 2 and during the following week the following were added to the 
staff: Mrs. Mary Stineburg, Mrs. Lydia E. Thompson, Mrs, Blanche 
Medlock, Mrs. Florence Gooldy, Miss Janice Kunz, Miss Esther V. Nu-. 
gent, and Mrs. Ruby Welch. Miss Nugent was replaced by Miss Pansie 
Roach during the week ending February 15. 

On February 14 the project was transferred from the Civil Works 
Administration Service to the regular Civil Works Administration and 
a transfer application was filed. This application was approved as 
project No. A 5,120 on February 23 and the work was continued under 
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the same staff except that one additional member, Mrs. Ruth Duke, was 
added during the week ending February 23. 

The field work on the survey was completed and the test papers 
were all scored by March 22. The Civil Works Administration was dis- 
continued and the project was ended during the following week. A total 
of 2,104% hours, amounting to $1,052.25 at 50 cents per hour, had been 
paid for by the Civil Works Administration. 

However, much tabulation of results remained to be done. In the 
meantime, while the Civil Works Administration was passing out of ex- 
istence, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was being created 
and plans were completed to aid college students in earning their way 
through college by participating in numerous projects beneficial to the 
community and the university. From this source two projects were 
financed: the completion of the survey, and a related project, the loca- 
tion of unadjusted children in Monroe County outside of Bloomington. 
These two projects were approved by the University early in March and 
the following students were employed to tabulate the results of the survey 
and locate unadjusted children in the county: H. C. Amstutz, H. W. 
Buchanan, G. M. DuPlan, Miss Charlotte Grant, W. E. Hiner, F. G. 
Kruchten, K. S. Kunz, Miss Ruth Schneider, Miss Mary Anabel Scott, 
Miss Ethel Stroud, J. E. Waskom, A. C. Windell, Hal Winter, and Miss 
Charlotte Van Tochine. During the months of March, April, May, and 
June these students were employed a total of 1,613 hours at a total cost 
of $492.56. 

As has been indicated, the field work of the survey began on Janu- 
ary 22. Five members of the survey staff designated as survey visitors 
were selected to visit schools, administer tests, copy classroom records, 
collect information concerning the buildings and grounds, secure a copy 
of the daily program, obtain the location of the residence of each pupil, 
collect information concerning bus routes, have questionnaires filled out 
by pupils of Grades 4 to 8, and have a questionnaire filled out by the 
teacher, 

The field work was so arranged that one full day was required by 
the survey visitors to give tests and to collect the information from each 
classroom. The following data were gathered from each classroom: 


1. National Intelligence Test papers from all pupils in Grades 3 
to 8. 

2. Haggerty Reading Examination papers from all pupils in Grades 

1 to 3. 

Stanford Achievement Test papers from all pupils in Grades 

4 to 8. 

The daily program for the room. 

A pupil questionnaire from all pupils in Grades 3 to 8. 

A teacher’s questionnaire from each teacher. 

A map of the school district showing the residence location of 

each pupil enrolled. 

A building score card filled out in detail. 

9. Monthly teachers’ marks in each subject for each pupil for the 
first semester of the school year, 1933-34. 

10. Subject scores for each pupil on the Indiana New-Type Test 

given by teachers at the close of the first semester of the school 

year 1933-34. 
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In the four towns of Smithville, Ellettsville, Unionville, and Stines- 
ville, where high schools are maintained, information was collected con- 
cerning the high school teachers and the daily program. From each 
high school pupil was secured a filled-out questionnaire and an Otis 
Intelligence Test paper. 

Transportation of the survey visitors to the 62 schools in the county 
was a difficult problem. Many of the one-teacher schools are rather 
inaccessible during wet weather because of poor road conditions. Be- 
cause of the changeable weather during the months of January and 
February, the schedule of visits often could not be decided until the visi- 
tors were ready to start on their day’s work. With the aid of County 
Attendance Officer Robert Smith, and of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Clarence Leuck, each day’s schedule of visits was determined. 
Transportation to the amount of 966 miles was required to collect the 
information from all the schools. Except for 285 miles travel by the 
director, transportation was donated by the county superintendent, the 
county attendance officer, and faculty members in the School of Educa- 
tion of Indiana University. Except for three trips to Polk and Salt 
Creek townships, each requiring a full day, the visitors, with their sup- 
plies, were taken to the schools in the morning, and brought back at the 
close of the school day with their work completed. 

The questionnaires to be filled out by pupils and teachers were 
mimeographed in the office of the School of Education. Cards for indi- 
vidual pupil records were donated through the office of the county 
superintendent. Tests and school building score cards were purchased 
by the School of Education. Tabulation blanks were mimeographed in 
the office of the School of Education. Summary tables and preliminary 
reports of the survey were typed by students working under the FERA 
program. Pupil questionnaires were tabulated by Mr. Frederick G. Neel 
during the summer of 1934. 

A part of the work of locating unadjusted children was accomplished 
through the office of the county superintendent. Mimeographed blanks 
were sent to each teacher in order to secure the desired information con- 
cerning unadjusted pupils. Pupil progress through the grades was de- 
termined from blanks sent by the county superintendent to each teacher. 

The funds for the conduct of the survey were secured from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


1. Federal government— 


ies Sr eek es 2 ss os oe enn ceencecsmvateel $1,052.25 
From FERA for labor and typing................+- 972.56 
TN oc ui ei Pa cd gb ae wk pune w ae eee ere Eee $2,024.81 

2. Donated by H. L. Smith— 
I cae i. a iy oh ila aves inet aCe $ 301.20 
Pee amearaee tables: . wo... cc cccvsvtevesecrewesice 7.40 


, ENS en rr morn eT ry errr crys $ 308.60 
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3. Donated by Bureau of Codperative Research, School of 
Education, Indiana University— 





Per pemeention Centimated).. .. .. 2 occ scincccececeees $ 500.00 
EE bide bc Meee REEL HCAS ahs SRCRMERb ee os RK 136.50 
rr eR re re es re ee 750.00 
WUE Nace cs eed cen bendcce kesh ame nes chsekke seat 155.95 
eT MD ain a5 ks eects pr ane de eee ece eae es 126.52 

ME ccna aheb cae cease L eae te eee ae ae nee $1,668.97 


4, Donated by School of Education faculty members and 
county school officiails— 


Pe SNORE iis. 6b Sc wdidsoalens reese sd ceases es $ 48.30 

5. Donated by office of county superintendent of schools 
Senne eee: WROUL UNNI « ae & 6.5. on u'n bio < 0.05 oe ode o cad. ee 
ee a a ee ere ena $4,085.18 


It can be seen from the preceding statement that the labor cost for 
the survey totaled $2,911.31, including $750 for direction. The cost of 
tests amounted to $457.15; other supplies, $168.42; transportation, $48.30; 
and publication, estimated at $500. 

The survey report is organized under the following general topics: 
(1) The Setting, (2) The Agencies of Instruction, (3) The Results of 
Instruction, and (4) The Future Program. Notably brief is the section 
dealing with unadjusted children, but this curtailed report is due to the 
planned publication of a special bulletin on the subject. It will be no- 
ticed also that little has been done with the results of the high school 
survey. Originally it was planned to make the same detailed study of 
the four high schools of the county as has been made of the elementary 
schools. But as the elementary phase of the survey developed and grew 


it was seen that the detailed study of the high schools would have to be © 


delayed to a later date. Lack of time to analyze carefully the pupil 
questionnaire tabulations prohibited the use of detailed results from 
that source. However, the major implications of the sociological survey 
so far as education is concerned have been indicated. 
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CHAPTER II 
DESCRIPTION OF MONROE COUNTY 


EDUCATIONAL conditions are the outgrowth of the particular pattern 
of topographic, climatic, and human features of any community. To 
understand the educational program of a community and to propose 
satisfactory measures for the improvement of that program it is first 
necessary to know the topographic and climatic influences and to review 
the human history of the region, 

Monroe County is in the south central part of the state of Indiana, 
about 52 miles southwest of Indianapolis. (See Figurel.) Morgan and 
Owen counties bound it on the north, Owen and Greene counties on the 
west, Lawrence County on the south, and Jackson and Brown counties 
on the east. The outline of the county is nearly rectangular. It has an 
area of 416 square miles or 266,249 acres. The county is divided into 
three distinct physiographic areas: (1) the Norman upland, (2) the 
Mitchell plain, and (3) the Crawford upland. 
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Figure 1. Location of Monroe County. 


The Norman upland is a plain cut across by many ravines and 
narrow river valleys. It covers the eastern part of the county extending 
westward nearly to Harrodsburg, Smithville, Unionville, and Hindoostan, 
a line identified roughly with State Road No. 37 leading from Martins- 
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ville through Bloomington to Bedford. The main divides are small flat 
areas and long narrow ridges, the tops of which represent remnants of 
old plains into which creeks and their tributaries have cut V-shaped 
valleys from 200 to 400 feet deep. As a rule the stream bottoms are 
narrow and bounded by steep slopes. 

The Mitchell plain lies just west of the Norman upland and extends 
a short distance west of Harrodsburg; thence north and northwest along 
an irregular boundary to the county line west of Ellettsville. This gen- 
erally smooth and level plain is at places very irregular, owing to nu- 
merous sink holes and some rough areas dissected by streams. 

The Crawford upland includes the remainder of the county west of 
the Mitchell plain. Like the Norman upland it is a dissected plain but 
the ridge tops are broader and more rounding, the hillsides more gentle, 
and the valleys broader. The drainage is not so complete, and some 
streams which rise in the hills disappear in sink holes when they reach 
the valleys. 

The average elevation of Monroe County is about 760 feet above 
sea level. The highest elevation is 1,006 feet and the lowest is 490 feet. 
The Kirksville, Stanford, and Unionville ridges rise to an elevation of 
about 900 feet and the Mitchell plain to between 700 and 800 feet. 

Monroe County lies between the two forks of White River, which 
receive all the drainage waters of the county. Although the west fork 
touches the northwestern corner of the county and is the outlet for Bean 
Blossom Creek, the greater portion of the area drains through Salt and 
Indian creeks to the East Fork of White River. The top of the divide 
between these forks lies close to the route of the Illinois Central Railroad 
across the county. Both Salt and Bean Blossom creeks meander in rather 
deep channels through flat, overflow lands from one-fourth to one and 
one-half miles wide and several hundred feet below the adjoining up- 
lands. The upper portions of Clear Creek and Indian Creek flow through 
comparatively shallow valleys in gently rolling country. Clear Creek has 
underground tributaries which drain the sink-hole country and issue as 
springs. Similarly some small streams west of Bloomington pass under- 
ground to outlets in the Richland Creek valley. 

The climate of Monroe County is characteristic of southern Indiana. 
The mean annual figures of the Weather Bureau station at Bloomington 
are: temperature, 53.2°F.; precipitation, 37.63 inches; and snowfall, 26.1 
inches. 

Spring and autumn temperatures approach the annual mean, but 
there is a difference of nearly 44° between the means of winter and 
summer. During fall, winter, and spring the ground frequently freezes 
by night and thaws by day, thus loosening the soil and causing rapid 
erosion. The average frost-free season is 175 days, from about April 
24 to about October 16, which is sufficient for maturing all of the com- 
mon crops. The rough surface of the area causes many local variations 
in frost occurrence. Crops are more likely to suffer from frosts on bot- 
tom lands than elsewhere. The hilly lands are considered safer for 
orchard sites because of better air drainage. The latest recorded killing 
frost in the spring occurred on May 25, and the earliest in the fall oc- 
curred on September 14. 
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The rainfall is well distributed through the year, the least occurring 
in the fall. September, the driest month, has an average rainfall of 
2.45 inches, and March, the wettest month, averages 4.13 inches. When 
the moisture is properly conserved it is more than sufficient for the crops. 

The story of farming in Monroe County has been much the same as 
in other sections of southern Indiana. In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, lumbering increased the amount of virgin soil available 
for farming. The land which was level enough for cultivation has been 
farmed more or less continuously, until some fields have become “worn 
out.” The land has been subdivided again and again, decreasing the 
average size of farms. 

While the better farm lands of the state have increased several times 
their original value in recent years, land values in Monroe County have 
remained low. The crops commonly grown have been limited to corn, 
hay, wheat, and oats. The most remarkable change in recent years has 
been the great increase in the production of poultry, eggs, milk, and 
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Figure 2. Value per Acre of Real Estate in Monroe County. 
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butter, which now constitutes the source of over one-fifth of the farm 
income. Although orcharding seemed promising and many peach and 
apple trees were set out, results have not proved very satisfactory, since 
few of the farmers have studied fruit growing to any great extent. 
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Figure 3. Limestone Areas in Monroe County. 


According to the 1930 census there were 1,959 farms of all types in 
the county. This number represents a decrease since 1920 of over 12 
per cent. Only 72.1 per cent of the total area of the county was in farm 
acres in 1930 as compared with 85.7 per cent in 1920. The average size 
of farms in 1930 was only 98 acres as compared with 102.2 acres in 1920. 

The value of real estate in the county is indicated in the map shown 
in Figure 2. The data from which this map was constructed were taken 
from the assessment rolls in the county auditor’s office, and even though 
the assessment values may be considerably lower than the actual value 
of the land, yet, were they doubled, only 68 of the 416 square miles in 
the county would have average values of more than $50 per acre. 

The Norman upland in the eastern part of the county has a very 
low value. Of the land in Polk Township only six square miles in the 
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northern part are valued at more than $5 per acre. Salt Creek, Marion, 
Benton, and Washington townships have little land valued at more than 
$10 per acre, and that land is usually found in the form of home lots 
located along the state highways leading from Bloomington into Brown 
County. The Crawford upland in the western and southwestern parts 
of the county is only slightly more valuable than the Norman upland. 
The most valuable land is found in the Mitchell plain which, south of 
Bloomington, parallels state road No. 37, and, north of Bloomington, 
swings to the west to include the area surrounding Ellettsville and Stines- 
ville. Not only does this area include the best land in the county for 
farming purposes, but it also contains the limestone quarries, which form 
the principal source of income in the county. 

Figure 3 shows the location of the building stone quarries and mills 
in the county. The Bloomington Limestone Company and the Indiana 
Limestone Company own and operate the most of the quarries. The area 
of Monroe and Lawrence counties comprises the Indiana limestone dis- 
trict. The production of the entire district amounted in 1930 to over 
12,250,000 cubic feet valued at over $15,000,000. 

The state of Indiana, some years ago, recognized the inability of 
some of the land in Monroe County to produce enough for the sustenance 
of farm enterprises. A large tract of land in Marion Township and 
several sections in eastern Washington Township were purchased by the 
state, joined with equally unproductive acres purchased in adjacent Mor- 
gan County, and converted into a forest known as the Morgan-Monroe 
County State Forest. As rapidly as the land was purchased by the state, 
the inhabitants moved out of the area and into other more productive 
areas. In this way the difficulties of maintaining an efficient educational 
program in this more or less isolated section were eliminated. In all of 
Marion Township only one one-teacher school remains. Because of the 
extent of submarginal land in this county and in adjacent counties, the 
federal government has developed plans to create a federal forest reserve 
and have designated Benton, Salt Creek, and Polk townships in this 
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Figure 4. Area of the Pleasant Run Federal Purchase Unit and Its 
Relation to Monroe County, 
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county as a part of the area in which purchases, over a long-time period, 
are to be made. The forest reserve is to be known as the Pleasant Run 
Forest Reserve. Its total area is shown in Figure 4. When this exten- 
sive purchase of land has been completed, no less than 20 one-teacher 
schools will be eliminated and the difficulties of maintaining satisfactory 
schools in this more or less unproductive and isolated area will be elimi- 
nated. 


The population of the county as a whole has increased 11,455, or 
46.7 per cent, in the decade from 1920 to 1930. (See TableI.) However, 
this increase has been iimited almost wholly to the city of Bloomington 
and adjacent territory in Perry and Bloomington townships. The in- 
crease over 1920 in the county outside of the city of Bloomington has 
been 37.3 per cent, and in the 10 townships outside of Perry and Bloom- 
ington the increase has been only 16.3 per cent. 


TABLE I. POPULATION BY MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS, ACCORD- 
ING TO THE U. S. CENSUS OF 1930 











Civil Division 1930 | 1920 | 1910 
RNS. a 5 Sa ckwe ewes ee adhe 35,974 | 24,519 23 , 426 
Bean Blossom Township.................. 1,443 1,285 1,761 
I 6 nw cin id ke MERON 1,012 | 803 962 
Bloomington RD ocala Suid eelal se an sod 12,543 | 9,041 7,354 
ee | SR eee oe 1,990 | 1,610 1,713 
Indian Creek Township..................- 902 | 758 860 
I So vicina send Shida cms es 218 | 300 365 
5. vars cnvabancoemenan 12,140 | 5,769 4,970 
oid ec c'cige ad wee tiem pach oe 876 1,027 1,054 
SE. «Sg os beGue eda tees 1.973 1,549 1,578 
or eee 690 615 885 
Van Buren Township................-+.06 1,401 | 1,053 1,153 
Washington Township.................... 786 | 709 771 
MN oc. ct vcvcnncviincssatas 18 , 227 11,595 8,838 
ee ig 2a his wm ole aoe ake A 310 | 299 497 
i o0s vanckntnsmcanbtencian 767 | 721 676 











* Included in Bloomington and Perry Townships. — 
+ Included in Bean Blossom Township. 
I Included in Richland Township. 





Three factors have caused the increase in the population of the city 
of Bloomington and adjacent territory: (1) the growth of Indiana Uni- 
versity, (2) the increase in the manufacture of furniture and in the 
activities related to that industry, and (3) the further development of 
the limestone industry represented by the opening of new quarries and 
stone mills. It is quite possible that the 16 per cent increase in popula- 
tion in the remainder of the county was generated by the increase in 
Bloomington and by the improvement of state roads leading into Bloom- 
ington along which people purchased small lots, and erected homes, and on 
which they had easy access to the city. There is no indication that farm 
population increased materially during the decade, According to the 
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1930 census only 28 per cent of the total county population was engaged 
in agriculture. Table II shows the distribution of rural farm population 
by townships. 


TABLE II. RURAL FARM POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS IN 
MONROE COUNTY, ACCORDING TO THE U. S. 
CENSUS OF 1930 





| Popu- Popu- 

Township | atlion Township lation 
eee ee fk. Sa ape ee 1,048 
SNCs Nicks do ss oe oo beekeee Sem he a cuss ps odeew dae 737 
EMTEESE PCO ef & — ™ re eee 688 
EY OL «cio dao 6 0.ce b 4 oc ie AS Ot”) 6 eer 597 
NS OI gira ip «5-5 Sad 2 BS ae 1,211 
Sa So %eic cay ocrsat calemats 218 || Washington............... 731 
MONROE COUNTY...... 10,046 

















A brief view of the composition of the population of Monroe County 
as presented in Table III shows that the proportion of males to females 
is about equal; that less than 2 per cent of the total population is negro, 
centered almost entirely in the city of Bloomington; and that less than 3 
per cent of the total population is of foreign or mixed origin, again cen- 
tered in the city of Bloomington. 

As to age, the population of the county seems normally distributed, 
according to Table IV. About 56 per cent of the population is 21 years 
of age or over, while only about 5 per cent of the population is 65 years 
of age or over. 

Table V shows the occupations of the people of the county who are 
10 years old and over. Agriculture claims the largest group, while the 
stone industry ranks a close second. Lumber and furniture industries, 
extraction of minerals, automobile agencies and filling stations, and pro- 
fessional and semi-professional service are the next four ranking occu- 
pations. 

The primary roads leading into Bloomington are well improved. 
Three state roads cross the county: (1) state road No. 37 leading from 
Martinsville, to the north, through Bloomington to Bedford to the south; 
(2) state road No. 46 leading from Nashville, to the east, through Bloom- 
ington to Spencer to the northwest; and (3) state road No. 45 leading 
from Brown County, to the northeast, through Bloomington to Bloom- 
field to the southwest. A number of excellent stone roads and a network 


‘of clay roads traverse the various sections of the county. The clay roads 


in some sections are passable only in dry weather rendering some sec- 
tions, such as the extreme southeast, central north, and central west, 
almost wholly isolated for much of the year. Figure 5 shows the loca- 
tion of the three types of roads and the areas little served by passable 
secondary roads. Figure 6 shows the areas served by mail routes from 
Bloomington, Ellettsville, Gosport, Martinsville, Unionville, Smithville, 
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Harrodsburg, Solsberry, and Spencer; and also shows the points of scant 
population and inaccessibility. 

From the description just given in the preceding paragraphs the 
character of the population can be seen to fall into five rather distinct 


TABLE V. PERSONS 10 YEARS OLD AND OVER ENGAGED IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS IN MONROE COUNTY, 
BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUP * 





Industry Group 








Se IR i ok i oo ood wakes kad weed oe cE eae 10,486 1,990 
I os Sis Ach eink so te es een 2,019 46 
Farmers (owners and tenants)..................... 1,430 37 
Farm managers and foremen....................... 10 3 
no 5 ck tw a uw Wiss naea vee erik cues ence 579 6 
ial gas i a atic na, eld alist atonal eat wate oe 401 4 
RE ET TUDO. 5 5 no vccecepccnesnactonscns 178 2 
PE CE oc cscanesyereveseriorescesndden Me. Deccwccce 
i icc a nol aneswh tyadeuleebensneauned i) ee 
Other extraction of minerals....................... 851 5 
RC re een oe 648 i) 
Chemical and allied industries.....................-. 22 4 
Clay, glass, and stone industries...................... 1,657 53 
I ain Cara Ti.o o wa ud Sisimrecdikwianw Whe 6's 17 29 
Raa 139 14 
Automobile factories and repair shops................. oe ee 
Blast furnaces and steel rolling mills.................. a eee 
Other iron and steel industries....................... 114 2 
Lumber and furniture industries..................... 919 82 
Paper printing and allied industries ................... 52 26 
I fain sauces wk owe cae vba wenn vee weed 1 3 
Electrical machinery and supply factories............. 28 1 
Independent hand trades.................ccecceccees 36 44 
Other manufacturing industries...................... 219 28 
Construction and maintenance of streets.............. 155 2 
Garages, greasing stations, etc.....................-- 121 1 
in ad Sh ans lea a cot Ce dae 61 5 
ae I PRUNE, oaks dco ec cevneradcneces 538 9 
Telegraph and telephone......................00000. 49 36 
Other transportation and communication.............. 182 2 
PR OT DUNNO. . 66 ook wiclibecsiacascwcensenes 49 20 
SEUPOOS OME TOR GUIRES.... ons. akcccccceccccccces 97 25 
Automobile agencies and filling stations............... 128 11 
Wholesale and retail trade, except automobiles......... 820 249 
hag we vgs cob 5 
Public service (not elsewhere classified).............. | 108 16 
Recreation and amusement.......................-.. 64 28 
Other professional and semi-professional service........ 553 503 
Hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, etc...............| 156 239 
Laundries and cleaning and pressing shops............. 44 45 
Other domestic and personal service.................. 142 400 
Pe MINIs a5. 5 nce 50k oc dake Ga bowedstee te wens | 402 58 
| 








*U.S. Census, 1930, Vol. III (Population), Part I, p. 727. 
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Figure 5. Road System in Monroe County. 


groups: (1) people who live in the small towns of Smithville, Kirks- 
ville, Ellettsville, Harrodsburg, Stinesville, and Unionville; (2) people 
who live in the vicinity of Bloomington on well-improved roads and who 
are interested chiefly in the affairs and activities of Bloomington; (3) 
people who live in the isolated sections in the eastern and north central 
parts of the county, particularly in Washington, Marion, Benton, Salt 
Creek, and Polk townships; (4) people who live in the quarry and mill 
sections, particularly in western Clear Creek, Bloomington, and Perry 
townships and in northern Richland and central Bean Blossom town- 
ships; and (5) people who live in the more prosperous farming regions 
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Figure 6. Rural Mail Routes in Monroe County. 


of Richland, Van Buren, Indian Creek, Clear Creek, Bloomington, and 
Perry townships. The five groups, with their varying ambitions, edu- 
cational levels, standards of living, economic conditions, and social status 
create in the different communities acute educational problems with 
which the educational authorities of the county must cope, 
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CHAPTER III 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN MONROE 
COUNTY’ 


MONROE COUNTY was carved out of a part of Orange County by an 
act of the state legislature effective April 10, 1818, two years after Indi- 
ana had achieved statehood. The northern boundary at that time was a 
line extending from Gosport to Section 26 of the present Benton Town- 
ship, a line formed by a treaty with the Indians made at Fort Wayne 
in September, 1809. In April, 1818, the new county officers laid out the 
county seat town of Bloomington. In October of the same year a new 
treaty with the Indians, made at St. Marys, Cio, provided for the New 
Purchase and expanded the boundary of Morroe County to its present 
line. 

At the time when the county was formed, a number of families were 
living in the territory which fell within the new boundaries. These 
pioneer settlers, as was the case with many of the other settlers of 
Indiana, were at first too busily engaged in gaining the bare necessities 
of life and in securing protection from the Indians to be able to provide 
schools for their children. But with the gravest of their trials behind 
them, the early settlers began to think of the education of their children. 
And so during the winter of 1818-19 the first school in the county was 
organized. Sessions were held in the newly erected log courthouse in 
Bloomington and, it is thought, were presided over by Mr. Addison 
Smith. Children of school age to the number of 140 were living in the 
town when this first school was opened. In the two years following, the 
school-age population was doubled in the rapidly growing town. 

Soon log schoolhouses were erected by the citizens of the town to 
care for the rapidly increasing demand for education. The second school 
was established in Clear Creek Township in 1822, and in the same year 
a third school was located in a deserted log cabin near Ellettsville in 
Richland Township. Two years later schools were established in Perry, 
Van Buren, and Indian Creek townships. The eastern part of the county 
was not settled at such an early date, and therefore the establishment 
of schools in that area did not come for several years. Three early 
schools were begun in Benton Township about 1838. Two log schools, 
one in the south and a second in the north section, were established in 
Salt Creek Township in 1839. The pioneers of Salt Creek Township 
found it difficult to maintain schools and sessions were held at different 
points in abandoned log cabins. 

Reports of the schools of the county indicate that by 1853 there were 
at least 51 schools established to care for a school-age population of 
4,910 children, of which perhaps less than one-fourth were enrolled in 
school. In spite of a negative vote in 1849 by the county on the estab- 


Hastings while employed as a member of the CWA staff of the survey, is on file with 
the county superintendent of schools of Monroe County. 


(33) 
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lishment of free public schools, the free schools were established through- 
out the state in 1852 and the civil township displaced the district as 
the unit. The growth of schools and the development of education in 
Monroe County for the next fifty years parallels very closely the growth 
and development of education in other parts of Indiana. Schools in- 
creased in number; frame buildings replaced the earlier log structures; 
teachers were required to possess certain qualifications, to hold licenses, 
and to attend county teachers’ institutes; schools were organized on a 
graded basis; the curriculum was expanded to include subjects in addi- 
tion to the three R’s; courses of study were put into use; attendance 
was improved; and the school term was lengthened from 60 days in 1855 
to 120 days in 1900. 

By 1900 the number of schools had reached its maximum of 106, 
In the first decade after 1900 a total of 13 schools was discontinued. In 
spite of a rather widespread movement during the decade from 1910 to 
1920 to consolidate schools in Indiana only 1 school was discontinued in 
Monroe County. But from 1920 to 1930 the consolidation movement 
took hold and the number of schools was reduced from 92 to 64. Con- 
solidation during this period was most complete in Clear Creek Town- 
ship where all the one-teacher schools were combined into a four-room 
building at Harrodsburg and a combined twelve-year school at Smith- 
ville. Washington Township erected a four-room consolidated school 
and transported all the elementary pupils to this school except the chil- 
dren in the vicinity of the Stretcher school, where road conditions made 
it impossible to transport children from the district. After the consoli- 
dation of schools at Ellettsville only two small schools remained in Rich- 
land Township, one at Vernal and one at Crossroads. Three schools, 
Fairview, Woodland, and Red Hill, were not discontinued when the 
schools of Bean Blossom Township were consolidated at Stinesville, nor 
were the Clay and Thrasher schools included in the consolidation of ele- 
mentary schools in Indian Creek Township at Kirksville. The elimina- 
tion of land from private ownership in Marion Township automatically 
disposed of the schools of that township except for the Honey Creek 
school. Partial consolidation was effected at Unionville when the seventh 
and eighth grades of the entire township were united with the high 
school, but the 4 one-teacher schools enrolling pupils in the first six 
grades still remain. Van Buren, Salt Creek, and Polk townships still 
maintain the district schools, the latter two areas largely because of the 
topographic barriers to consolidation. Bloomington and Perry townships 
have to a large extent used school sites of an earlier date but have re- 
placed several one-teacher buildings on these sites with three- and four- 
teacher buildings. New sites were selected and four-teacher buildings 
erected at Arlington, Hillside Drive, and Broadview. 

Progress in other phases of education in Monroe County has fol- 
lowed rather closely that which is commonly found in many other sec- 
tions of Indiana having a combination of one-teacher and consolidated 
schools, 











CHAPTER IV 
TEACHERS IN MONROE COUNTY SCHOOLS 


THE efficiency of instruction in any school system depends, among 
other factors, upon the quality of teaching ability. Instruction includes 
the contacts that the teacher makes with the pupils in the schoolroom 
in the regular work of the school day. It also includes those intangible 
results of out-of-school contacts which the teacher makes with the pupils, 
the members of the community, school officials, other members of the 
profession, and life in general. 

An attempt was made to investigate, by means of a questionnaire 
to the teachers themselves, some of the evidences of out-of-school con- 
tacts which contribute to a greater or lesser degree to the efficiency of 
instruction in the schools of the county. Questionnaires were returned 
by all the elementary and high schoo] teachers of the county except two 
high school teachers who were not employed at the Smithville schools 
until the beginning of the second semester. The teachers of the Bloom- 
ington .city schools are not included in the discussions of this chapter. 

Of the 133 teachers questioned, 93 were women and 40 were men. 
As to age, 82 of the 133 teachers were under 31 years of age, while 24 
were 40 years old or over. No township showed an excessive number of 
teachers in either the very young or the very old age groups. 

Approximately 62 per cent of the teachers employed are under 31 
years of age, and 92 per cent are under 51 years. Too great a number 
of very young teachers might indicate that young, inexperienced teachers 
are being employed because they can be secured at the minimum teach- 
er’s salary. Too large a number of very old teachers might indicate a 
degree of stability in the teaching staff which could result in lack of 
progress and inefficiency. Only 3 teachers in the county have reached 
the age of 60 and only 1 other teacher is over 55. 

An analysis of the age of teachers in relation to the type of school 
in which teachers are employed shows a slight tendency toward the em- 
ployment of teachers of the upper age levels in one-teacher schools. 
Of the 24 teachers over 40 years old, 11 have positions in one-teacher 
schools, and all 4 of the teachers over 55 years of age are located in one- 
teacher schools. In no one type of school are very young teachers em- 
ployed to a degree out of proportion with the ratio for the county as a 
whole, 

The social background of teachers may be an important factor in 
the efficiency of teaching. Since Monroe County is largely rural in char- 
acter, it would seem that teachers with a rural and local background 
might have greatest possibility for effective service. No fewer than 80 
of the 133 teachers of the county stated that their fathers’ occupation 
was farming. Approximately half of the teachers of the county were 
born in the county and only 5 were born outside the state. A total of 
96 teachers indicated that they had lived in the county at least a part 
of their childhood. Only 8 teachers spent their entire childhood period 
in a city. : 

(35) 
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It is significant that 66 of the 133 teachers are products of Monroe 
County high schools (including 29 who were graduated from the Bloom- 
ington high school). Many of the remaining teachers were graduated 
from other small high schools, most of which are located in counties in 
Indiana near Monroe County or in other sections of Indiana having 
characteristics similar to those of Monroe County. 

The amount, quality, and recency of training of teachers is likely 
to influence the efficiency of teaching. Only 26 of the 133 teachers of 
the county have received the Bachelor’s degree from a higher institution 
of learning. Of this number only 4 have received the Master’s degree, 
although 20 have taken some graduate work. In most cases college 
training has been received at Indiana University. Central Normal Col- 
lege, at Danville, and Indiana State Teachers College, at Terre Haute, 
stand next in order of frequency. No other college, university, or normal 
school is represented by more than one teacher. There is evidence there- 
fore that, on the whole, the teachers of the county are largely the prod- 
uct of the two-year normal course in the three Indiana institutions: 
Indiana University, Central Normal College, and Indiana State Teachers 
College. 

The recency of training of the teachers of the county seems very 
satisfactory. Of 103 teachers who gave information on this point, 72 
had been graduated from high school in the period from 1921 to 1930, 23 
in the period from 1911 to 1920, and only 8 previous to 1911. Teachers 
were asked to give the date on which they last attended an institution 
of higher learning. Of the 118 who responded, the date was given by 
65 teachers as being since 1930, by 40 teachers as being in the period 
from 1921 to 1930, by 7 teachers as being in the period from 1911 to 
1920, and by 6 as being previous to 1911. Teachers should keep progres- 
sive and abreast of the changing conceptions of education and educa- 
tional needs. Frequent attendance at a college or university affords one 
opportunity for keeping up-to-date. At least 13 teachers of the county 
have not attended any college, normal school, or university since 1920. 
On the other hand, progressive tendencies among teachers of the county 
are evident from the fact that approximately half of the teachers have 
attended college since 1930. 

The age at which teachers begin their work may throw some in- 
teresting light upon the attitude of teachers and their efficiency in 
teaching. Two teachers of Monroe County began teaching at the age of 
15, and 4 began at the age of 16. Several teachers began teaching before 
the law required a two-year teacher-training course. All the other teach- 
ers of the county began teaching between the ages of 18 and 23, except 
1 who began at the age of 35, and 1 who did not indicate the age at 
which she began to teach. 

The number of years of teaching experience may have some rela- 
tionship to the efficiency of the teaching staff. Analysis of the ques- 
tionnaire replies shows that of 128 teachers who gave their experience 
record, only 14, or slightly less than 11 per cent, were beginning teach- 
ers, and only 44 teachers (approximately 34 per cent) had taught 5 
years or less. On the other hand, 52 teachers, or 40 per cent, had taught 
10 years or longer. Only 13 teachers had taught 20 years or longer, and 
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only 4 of these had taught 30 years or longer. In other words, only 1 
teacher in every 10 is a beginning teacher, and not more than 1 teacher 
in every 10 has had 20 or more years of experience. The average num- 
ber of years of experience for the 128 teachers is 9.3 years. 

A further analysis of the experience of teachers of the county indi- 
cates that 43 of the 113 teachers reporting were serving their first year 
in the present position. The remaining 70 teachers have served 1 year 
or more in their present position, 24 have served 2 years, 15 have served 
3 years, 16 have served 4 years, and 15 have served 5 or more years. 
One teacher has taught in the same position for 16 years. This presen- 
tation shows that there is a considerable amount of shifting in positions 
among the teachers of the county. When 38 per cent of the teachers of 
an organization are serving in their present position for the first time, 
it is likely that there is too much shifting of position. 

Evidence has already been presented to show that a large per cent 
of the teachers of the county are products of the educational institu- 
tions of the county. Because of the tendency of school officials to employ 
home teachers during the period of the depression, it might be expected 
that permanence of tenure within the county would be very high. A total 
of 70 of the 125 teachers reporting have taught 5 or more years in 
Monroe County, and 30 of these 70 teachers have taught in the county 
10 or more years. Such a condition might be desirable were it not for 
the fact that there seems to be too much shifting of teachers from one 
position to another within and among the various townships. 

Evidence was secured to account for the frequent changes in posi- 
tion of teachers. The data presented in Table VI seem to lead to the 
suspicion that a large number of changes are due to three factors: 
first, change in trustees bringing with it a change in political faith; 
second, personal desires of trustees; and third, an effort on the part of 
trustees to avoid the responsibility of placing teachers on tenure. Table 
VI presents a list of reasons teachers gave for being compelled to change 
from one position to another. The three reasons just mentioned were 
found to have the greatest frequency. 

A total of 59 teachers indicated that they had been compelled to 
change their position for at least 1 reason during their teaching experi- 
ence, 16 of the 59 indicated stated that at least 2 different reasons were 
responsible for changes which they were compelled to make, 6 gave 3 
reasons, and 2 gave 4 reasons. The 93 teachers who answered the ques- 
tion on changes in position were compelled to change, for 1 or more of 
the reasons listed in the table, a total of 108 times out of an aggregate 
of 983 years of teaching experience, an average of 1 compelled change 
for every 10 years of teaching experience. 

Further investigation of permanency of tenure of teachers in the 
county was made from the questionnaires, of 116 teachers who gave 
complete records of their teaching experience. The average number of 
years of experience for this group of teachers was 8.2. This average is 
slightly lower than it would be if the records of all of the teachers of 
the county were included. Several teachers who had a long teaching 
record did not indicate the changes in position throughout the period 
and therefore were not included in the group of 116 teachers. The 116 
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teachers had changed position a total of 325 times, an average of 2.8 
changes per teacher and an approximate average of 1 change for every 
3 years of teaching experience. The data in the preceding paragraph 
would indicate that of every 7 changes by teachers represented, 2 changes 
were compelled and 5 were made at the volition of the teacher. 


TABLE VI. REASONS GIVEN BY MONROE COUNTY TEACHERS 
FOR BEING COMPELLED TO CHANGE POSITIONS 

















Number of Number of Times 
Teachers Teachers Were 
Reasons Compelled Compelled 
to Change to Change 
Positions* Positions 
Pe a os nce 6 ddpacuivicewe 22 39 
Personal wish of trustee................. 20 | 25 
Tenure would become permanent if hired 
oy a ee a ee 12 | 12 
County superintendent’s recommendation . 2 2 
Belief in county unit.................... 1 1 
Desire of Klu Klux Klan................ 1 1 
Home teacher hired.................c0- 5 5 
Cheaper teacher hired................... 1 1 
NS Ee rer 5 5 
eC roan sims ndh nine meee 4 4 
ER gee Seg Eee 3 4 
Teacher moved out of district............ 6 7 
ET 4 i dadescotssoseeeessaed 1 1 
Ee EE geen a Oe pee eae ee, meinen y 1 1 
No change compelled................+.. SS Se 
ae cna gins ae beeen Hae — Fe Sea ae 











* Although 84 changes in position were made, only 59 teachers were compelled to 
change positions, some teachers being required to change more than once and for more 
than one reason. 

This table and all the other tables of this chapter do not include teachers of the 
Bloomington city schools. 


TABLE VII. LENGTH OF TEACHING POSITIONS IN THE EX- 
PERIENCE OF 116 MONROE COUNTY TEACHERS 





l 
Number of | Number of 

Length of Position Positions Length of Position Positions 
in Years Held by in Years Held by 
Teachers Teachers 
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The 116 teachers whose experience records in this phase of the 
study were investigated had held a total of 441 positions. Table VII 
shows the length of each of the 441 positions. 

From Table VII it can be seen that the average length of position 
was slightly over 2 years; that in approximately half of the cases the 
positions were held by the teacher for only 1 year; and that in only 34 
cases had the teacher taught consecutively in the same school for a 
period of 5 years or longer. 

It has been pointed out earlier in this report that 70 of the 125 
teachers in the county have taught for 5 or more years in the county. 
It was further discovered that 22 teachers in the county are on perma- 
nent tenure. But when it is learned that only 34 cases out of 441 posi- 
tions held through the experience of 116 teachers were 5 or more years 
in length, it can be seen that tenure in position is very short and that 
an exceedingly great amount of shifting from position to position in 
the county is common. If teachers are properly selected, placed, and re- 
warded there seems to be little excuse for a large amount of shifting. 
Efficient teaching certainly was not accomplished by a teacher who 
served 7 different schools in 7 consecutive years of experience. 

School officials can practice greater economy by securing more per- 
manency of teacher tenure. It is both an educational and financial waste 
to shift a teacher from a position before the point of diminishing effi- 
ciency has been reached. 

The salaries of the teachers of Monroe County, not including teach- 
ers of the five-or-more-teacher schools, for the school year 1933-34, 
were just about as low as they could possibly be in Indiana. Approxi- 
mately 72 per cent of the teachers received the minimum salary for 
Indiana, $800. Table VIII shows the salaries of the teachers in the 
county by townships, and Table IX shows the same distribution by type 
of school. Only 10 teachers in the one-, two-, three-, and four-teacher 


TABLE VIII. SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN 
MONROE COUNTY 
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schools received a salary over the $800 minimum, and 9 of these 10 
received $900 or less. In most cases these 9 teachers were head teach- 
ers or principals of three- or four-teacher schools and, as such, received 
a slightly higher salary. Even in the five-or-more-teacher schools, 15 of 
the 42 teachers in such schools received only $800. There were only 
9 teachers in the entire county outside of the city of Bloomington who 
received a salary of more than $1,000. 


TABLE IX. SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN EACH TYPE OF 
SCHOOL IN MONROE COUNTY 























Total 
One- Two- Three- Five- Number 
Salary Groups Teacher | Teacher | or Four- | or-More- |of Teachers 
Schools Schools Teacher | Teacher | in Monroe 
Schools Schools County 
Bee 42 12 27 15 96 
I cas ea vckoen Warde code yeoman’ me OE veatene 9 
ss Wid lacs sea ewe ehew bis be Wenboete eee 19 19 
1,001 to 1,800..... a EC See 7 8 
1,801 to 2,250..... Jereeeceees aid arate oa Si kad ears 1 1 
All Groups..... | 43 | 12 | 36 | 42 133 
| | | 





Teachers were asked to indicate the salary received in their last 
teaching position previous to the school year 1933-34. A total of 40 
teachers had received over $1,000 and only 36 had received $800 or less. 
The rather sharp decrease in teachers’ salaries between the years 1932- 
33 and 1933-34 came about through the need for drastic budget reduction 
in an effort to reduce taxes. Although there has been a need for rigid 
economy in all governmental expenditures and a constant and insistent 
call for lower property tax rates, yet there seems to be little reason for 
such great reductions as were made in teachers’ salaries in Monroe 
County. An annual salary of $800 amounts to $66.66 per month, an 
amount only slightly more per month than was paid to the unemployed 
by the government, from relief funds, and for work insignificant in 
value to the country as compared with the work of educating the chil- 
dren of the nation. 

Not only were teachers of Monroe County hired at extremely low 
salaries for the year of 1935-34, but many were not receiving their salary 
when it came due. Table X shows that 63 of the 125 teachers who an- 
swered the questionnaire on this point had, at the time the survey infor- 
mation was collected, $100 or over in salary due but unpaid, and 49 of 
the 63 had over $200 due but unpaid. 

It is surprising that any teacher could manage to save money from 
the meager salaries paid, and yet 47 per cent of the teachers stated that 
they did manage to save some of their salary. Of the 56 teachers who 
saved some of their salary about half, or 29, saved $200 or less, while 
only 6 saved over $400. On the other hand, teachers did not contract 
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TABLE X. SALARIES DUE BUT UNPAID TO TEACHERS IN 
MONROE COUNTY * 


Number of | Number of 
Teachers Having | Teachers Having 
Due But Unpaid | Due But Unpaid 





Amount of Salary Salaries for the | Salaries for the 
School Years | School Year 
Previous to 1933-34 
September, 1933 | Onlyt 
NN a et dn heb white Gia wooed 106 36 
I MDS sk. cing’ Se oa lore cue igen 1 26 


b hg ieee atte hy 14 
ee en Perey er eae 16 








Ess ocd cube scdeae hous coheed sitenedee ooanetns 2 
SN a) 5 od sla etnies obs SA eae SE seep 4 
as 6s wid ainre, 4s bk eae reel aia Perri ee ee 
a ed Gin aa ie at ee ed 1 1 
I ic < are wrap ome ome eee a 15 8 

IG... nities 5a patie’ anata sarateiek ide 133 133 
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* This table is read as follows: Of the 133 teachers in the county, 106 had no due 
but unpaid salary for the period previous to September, 1933, 1 had less than $100, 1 
had between $201 and $300, etc. 

+ Of the 49 teachers entitled to 1933-34 back salaries of over $200, 15 were in Clear 
Creek Township, 8 in Bean Blossom Township, 7 in Richland Township, and 7 in Perry 
Township. Of the 12 teachers who had not received all of their salary previous to Sep- 
tember, 1933, all except 2 were teaching in Clear Creek Township. 

In justice to the trustees of Bean Blossom and Richland townships it should be 
pointed out that the bank at Ellettsville, in which school funds for the two townships 
were deposited, was closed in the general bank closing of March, 1933, and later re- 
opened on a restricted basis. School funds were sufficient for the payment in full of 
teachers’ salaries, but the funds were not available because of the bank closing order. 


debts very freely. Only 33 per cent of the teachers incurred debts during 
the year. Of the 38 teachers who went in debt during the year, the total 
debt of each of 17 teachers was $200 or less, while only 9 incurred debts 
of over $400. 

An attempt was made to discover the living expenses of the teach- 
ers of the county. About 75 per cent of the teachers, 99 in all, gave 
some indication of their monthly living cost. Table XI shows the dis- 
tribution of these costs. The median cost in the distribution is $47, 
which is a fairly low amount. Of course the low cost is partially due 
to the fact that some teachers lived with their parents and received free 
board and room, which was not accounted for in their total living. cost. 
But even with the amount of $47 monthly cost and a total salary of 
$66.66 per month, a surplus of only $235 for the year would remain to 
meet the cost of clothing, books, entertainment, travel, teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, insurance, summer school, medical care, etec.—an amount en- 
tirely inadequate for the high standard of living expected of teachers. 
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TABLE XI. LIVING EXPENSES OF TEACHERS IN MONROE 
COUNTY 


| Number of || 








Living Expenses per Month | Teachers || Living Expenses per Month! g seer i 
| 
ne , AE ee 1 MIG coin ccs seb ueees 21 
151- 175 Coors eresreereeense 0 26- 7S 33 
SS SPR 2 ees sian cep: 21 
eee 2 IN creak scoot 34 
SR aon cre wecaeeen 19 ' — 
a Oe eee 133 











Over half of the teachers, 65 in all, have no one dependent upon 
them. Only 9 teachers have 5 or more dependents. Of the 40 men 
teachers, 27 are married, and of the 93 women teachers, 47 are married. 
Since 74 of the 133 teachers of the county are married and since 96 
teachers of the 133 received only $800 for their year’s work, it is evident 
that several married men teachers had to support their families on $800 
per year. In fact, 15 of the 27 married men having from 1 to 8 de- 
pendents received only $66.66 per month for the year’s teaching. About 
the same per cent, 6 of 13 single men teachers, received the minimum 
salary. Only 5 of the 27 married men teachers received as much as $100 
per month. 

The place of residence of a teacher during her period of service to 
any community may be a factor in the effectiveness of her service to the 
community. In Monroe County, at the time of the survey, approximately 
half of the teachers lived in the community where they taught, while the 
remaining half went in and out of the district each day. Sixty per cent 
of the men teachers and only 45 per cent of the women teachers lived 
in the community. Married men teachers lived in the community in 63 
per cent of the cases, while only 45 per cent of the married women teach- 
ers did so. Fifty-four per cent of the single men teachers and 48 per 
cent of the single women teachers lived in the community. Married 
teachers, as a whole, lived in the community to a slightly greater degree 
than did single teachers, the per cents being 51 for the former and 49 
for the latter. Those teachers who stated that they lived in the com- 
munity served by the school where they taught lived at distances vary- 
ing from one-half of a block to 5 miles, with 42, or about two-thirds of 
the 66 in the group, living 1 mile or less from the school building. 
Slightly less than one-third of the 67 teachers who lived outside of the 
community served lived at a distance of less than 5 miles from the build- 
ing. Several of this latter group lived in Bloomington and taught in 
schools in the outskirts of Bloomington. The distance was not far, but 
the teacher was separated from the activities of the community during 
out-of-school hours. 


Teachers were asked to indicate on a checking list the reasons why 
they lived in the community served by the school where they taught. 
A total of 60 of the 66 teachers who lived in the community gave a list 
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of 8 reasons. The distribution of teachers who checked each of the rea- 
sons is given in Table XII. In 56 cases the teachers were living in their 
home community and teaching the home school, while 17 teachers stated 
that living conditions were cheaper in the school community than in 
their home community. Only 1 teacher indicated that she lived in the 
community because by so doing she could learn to know better the chil- 
dren enrolled in her school. It will be noted that the grand total in the 
table is 100, consideraby above 66, the number of teachers who lived in 
the community. The difference is accounted for by the fact that many 
teachers checked more than one reason for living in the school com- 
munity. 


TABLE XII. REASONS GIVEN BY MONROE COUNTY TEACH- 
ERS FOR LIVING IN N THE COMMUNIST m™ | WHICH THEY TEACH 


Number of Teachers 
Giving Each Reason 
Reasons 





Men | Women| Total 





Home is located in school community............. 23 33 56 
Cheaper living conditions in school community than 








ls NS os, ok an a a tierd 4a es 7 10 17 
Better living conditions in school community..... . 4 4 8 
Better community than home community......... 3 3 6 
No satisfactory transportation from home to school 2 1 3 
UE Oe SO TRON DR in. a wiccnre vinina cnacvnes 1 1 2 
Principal expected to live in school community. ee Pern ey 1 
Can know children better by living in school com- | 

ROP Le tT Sena ee SOR Ln pe ree 1 1 
Re eran Pern amr eeemion! “Feces ne 6 6 








5 ter AN a Rien Rieke ae he. ). i | | 59 100 








Teachers were asked also to indicate reasons for not living in -the 
community in which they were teaching. Table XIII presents a distri- 
bution of the number of teachers checking each reason. In this table, 
again, the grand total is considerably higher than the total number of 
teachers who lived outside the community, since some of the teachers 
gave more than one reason. Only 2 teachers of the 67 who lived outside 
of the school community failed to give any reason for so doing. The 
most frequently checked reason was that the teacher can live at home 
more cheaply than she can board and room in, or move to, the school 
community. This reason was checked by 42 teachers. An additional 10 
teachers indicated that they owned their own home in another com- 
munity and therefore did not move into the school community. In 10 
cases women teachers stated that they were needed in their home com- 
munity to care for dependents already established in that community. 

An attempt was made to secure some evidence of professional in- 
terest and in-service training among the teachers of the county. The 
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TABLE XIII. REASONS GIVEN BY MONROE COUNTY TEACH. 
ERS FOR NOT LIVING IN THE COMMUNITY IN 
WHICH THEY TEACH | 




















Number of Teachers 
Giving Each Reason 
Reasons ell 
Men | Women| Total 
Cheaper to live at home..............cccccceces 9 33 42 
Have own home in another community.......... 2 8 10 
Help to care for dependents living in another com- 

MIT nwo cobs (cies ies way obo ea cee e ek Sa oro sia a eaws 10 10 
No modern facilities in school community........ . 6 3 9 
No house available in school community......... 2 2 4 
Live in Bloomington to attend college........... | > ae Seis 3 
Undesirable school community.................00)eceseees 2 | 2 
Trustee requested teacher not to live in school com-| 

MR aiC So aianidenedeeae ss eockavduewes Nee quwes 2 2 
No place to board in school community...........)........ 1 1 
I cates cdstie wad steon Gdeeen: 1 1 2 

Ms veka dh co (hs ck sche ewece eee 23 62 85 


results were not very satisfactory from the standpoint of the per cent 
of teachers replying to the points involved in the questionnaire. Only 44 
teachers, a little over 33 per cent, indicated the professional books read 
during the year past. Only 17 men teachers and 22 women teachers indi- 
cated the exact title of the books read, the remaining teachers gave 
such general answers as “parts of several,” “several,” “education books,” 
ete. 

A greater number of the men than of the women teachers of the 
county read professional books; 45 per cent of the former and about 24 
per cent of the latter. The median age for those who read professional 
books was 27.7 years as compared with a median age of 28.9 for all the 
teachers of the county. As has been indicated, however, the replies to 
this question are too inadequate to form a basis for any conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the fact that so few teachers responded to the inquiry may 
be an indication that they had not read any professional books during 
the year. 

It might be suggested that the teachers of the county informed them- 
selves concerning educational matters by reading professional maga- 
zines. Investigation of the teachers’ replies on this point shows that only 
50 teachers, 9 men and 41 women, only slightly over 37 per cent of the 
entire instructionai staff, were subscribers to, or read regularly, any 
professional magazines. Of this group 33 teachers read only 1 maga- 
zine, 12 read 2 magazines, and 5 read 3 magazines. 

Many of the teachers who read professional magazines were among 
those who read professional books. It is therefore evident that the teach- 
ers of the county do very little professional reading. It is certainly to 
be recommended that some means of in-service training be provided for 
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the teachers of the county. Perhaps a greater security of tenure and 
the adoption of an adequate salary schedule for the instructional staff 
of the county would result in a more professional attitude and a greater 
interest on the part of the teachers in a program of in-service training 
for improvement. Few teachers can be expected to adopt a program of 
improvement training or to expend much money for professional litera- 
ture when salaries remain at $800. 

Perhaps the best method of approach to the problem of in-service 
training could be made through the use of the findings of this survey. 
By centering the interests of teachers about the weaknesses in instruc- 
tion disclosed by the survey and by making studies looking toward the 
removal of such weaknesses, the teachers will receive worth-while in- 
service training and, at the same time, the children of the county will be 
rendered valuable service. 

Another measure of the professional attitude and progressiveness of 
teachers is indicated by the summer activities of teachers. Thirty-eight 
of the 133 teachers of the county, or 28 per cent, attended summer school 
during the summer of 1933. Of the 40 men teachers of the county, 35 
per cent attended summer school, whereas only 26 per cent of the 93 
women attended summer school. The type of school in which teachers 
taught made little difference in the summer occupations. Single teach- 
ers attended summer school in greater numbers than did married teach- 
ers—36 per cent of the former and 23 per cent of the latter. Salaries 
received by teachers seem to be a factor in attendance at summer school, 
for only 24 per cent of the teachers in the $800 salary group attended 
summer school during the summer of 1933 while 42 per cent of the 
teachers receiving over $800 attended summer school, 

The median age of the group who attended summer school in 1933 
was 27; of the group who did not attend summer school, 29; and of the 
entire group of 124 teachers who indicated both age and summer occu- 
pation, 28. The median age for the men who attended summer school 
was 28 as compared with a median age of 31 for the men who did not 
attend, while the median ages of the 2 groups of women were the same, 27. 

Of course it is not expected that teachers attend summer school or 
travel every summer. The foregoing presentation has not been based 
upon that assumption. The data are representative perhaps of the dis- 
tribution of summer occupations of the teachers of the county for any 
particular summer, 








CHAPTER V 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND BUILDINGS 


THE discussion in this chapter treats of the general findings of the 
building survey and the proposed solutions to the building problems and 
district boundaries in the county. Figures 7 and 8, showing existing bus 
routes, have been included to indicate the areas served by each of the 
larger schools in the present organization. Each township will be treated 
separately in the first part of the chapter. In the second part of the 
chapter a summary presents the proposed picture of district organiza- 
tion in the county. 
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Figure 7. Present School Bus Routes Leading into Bloomington. 


Bean Blossom.-—At the time the survey was made there were 3 one- 
teacher buildings and the Stinesville consolidated school building in Bean 
Blossom Township. During the winter of 1934-35 the consolidated build- 
ing was destroyed by fire. School was continued in storerooms in the 
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town. At the time this report is being written, plans are progressing 
toward the erection, by means of PWA funds, of a new building on the 
site of the old building. In the new building it is planned to consolidate 
all of the schools of the township, abandoning the 3 one-teacher buildings. 





Figure 8. Present Schoo! Bus Routes Leading into Township School 
Centers in Monroe County. 


Richland.—Two one-teacher buildings and the consolidated school 
building at Ellettsville constitute the physical facilities for schools in 
Richland Township. One of these one-teacher school buildings, Vernal, 
is perhaps the oldest building in the county used for school purposes, 
being erected some time before the Civil War and used continuously for 
school purposes since its erection. Cross Roads, the other one-teacher 
school building, is located near the southeast part of the township and 
not far distant from Bloomington. The erection of an addition to the 
Ellettsville school building now under way will provide adequate room 
at that point for the children from the 2 one-teacher buildings, so that 
the schools of the township can be completely consolidated. 
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Van Buren.—The schools of Van Buren Township are housed in 
7 one-teacher buildings and 2 two-teacher buildings. None of these build- 
ings adequately meets accepted school building standards. Some build- 
ings are very poorly furnished. The Rice school contains desks used 
in the building over 50 years ago. The Stanford two-teacher building is 
not very satisfactory for school purposes. Since the roads of the town- 
ship are in fairly good condition, these buildings could be abandoned and 
all the schools of the township could be consolidated in 1 building. The 
high school pupils of this township attend the Bloomington high school 
and can very well continue to do so. 

Indian Creek.—The four-teacher school at Kirksville and 2 one- 
teacher schools, Clay and Thrasher, make up the physical facilities for 
schools in Indian Creek Township. The Kirksville school building, erected 
in 1931, contains 2 basement rooms in which water stands during rainy 
periods. The 2 rooms on the first floor are satisfactory. The 2 one- 
teacher schools should be abandoned. 

It is quite possible that any program of further consolidation in 
Indian Creek Township will consider coéperation with the consolidation 
program of Van Buren Township and the already established schools 
in Clear Creek Township. Since the roads of the township are fairly 
well improved it would be possible to eliminate all the schools of the 
township by transporting the pupils of the northern and western parts 
of the township to a consolidated elementary center somewhere in Van 
Buren Township, and taking the pupils in the southern and eastern part 
of the township to Smithville and Harrodsburg in Clear Creek Township. 
High school pupils in Indian Creek Township already attend high school 
at Smithville and should continue to do so. 

Washington.—At the time the survey examinations were made the 
schools of Washington Township were housed in a four-teacher frame 
building called Consolidated School and a small one-teacher building at 
Stretcher. The Stretcher building was located in an area so isolated 
that it could not be reached by auto. During the summer of 1935, the 
Stretcher school was abandoned, thus completely consolidating the schools 
of the township. Busses carry the high school pupils of the township to 
the Bloomington high school. 

The Consolidated school building erected in 1928 is a four-unit port- 
able building. However, because of the rough character of the country, 
the sparse population of the township, and the extension of the State 
Forest Reserve from the northern and eastern boundaries of the town- 
ship, it would not seem advisable to improve greatly the present struc- 
ture or to build permanently on the present site. It is quite likely that 
the school pupils of the township should in the future be transported 
from the western part of the township to Stinesville, and from the south- 
ern part of the township to a consolidated center somewhere in Bloom- 
ington Township. 

Bloomington.—The schools of Bloomington Township were housed, 
at the time the survey was made, in 3 one-teacher buildings, Parks, 
Payne, and Headl¢y; 3 two-teacher schools, Dolan, Fleener, and Poplar 
Grove; and 2 four-teacher buildings, Arlington and Hensonburg. How- 
ever, 1 room of the Hensonburg building was not in use at the time. 
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The Parks school building was destroyed by fire during the school 
year 1934-35 and the pupils were transported to the unused room in the 
Hensonburg building. 

All of the buildings are of comparatively recent construction and 
fairly satisfactory for school purposes. The Headley school, located near 
Bloomington, is being used as a training school by Indiana University. 
Arlington and Hensonburg schools are located in the rather densely 
populated area surrounding Bloomington. The well-improved roads of 
the township make possible complete consolidation, but such consolidation 
may not be advisable. The location of densely populated areas around 
Bloomington and centered along state roads to the northwest, north, and 
east make separate centers for each area necessary. Furthermore, the 
above average condition of the buildings of the township and their com- 
paratively recent construction will allow efficient use of present physical 
facilities for some time to come. 

It is likely that at some time in the future there will be need for a 
consolidated building to the north of Bloomington, perhaps east of state 
road No. 37 and south of Cascades Park. This building would serve the 
present areas of Dolan, Payne, Fleener, and Headley and the area of 
increasing population just outside of Bloomington to the north. It is 
possible that, by codperation with Perry Township, the Poplar Grove 
school would be consolidated with other schools in Perry Township at a 
center somewhere east of Bloomington and not far from the city limits. 
Arlington and Hensonburg schools should not be disturbed except to 
make improvements looking toward the establishment of these schools as 
permanent centers. The present site at Arlington should be enlarged 
and leveled to secure a desirable playground for a larger future popula- 
tion. The same precaution should be taken at Hensonburg. Blooming- 
ton high school should continue to serve the high school pupils of this 
township. 

Perry.—The picture of the school buildings of Perry Township is 
somewhat like that of Bloomington Township. The school plant con- 
sists of 4 one-teacher buildings, Phillips, Finley, Snoddy, and Dill- 
man; 1 two-teacher building, Handy; 1 three-teacher building, Water- 
works; and 4 four-teacher buildings, Sanders, Clear Creek, Broadview, 
and Hillside Drive. None of the 4 one-teacher schools should be con- 
tinued. The Dillman school pupils should be transported to Clear Creek 
and Sanders. The Phillips, Snoddy, and Finley schools should be aban- 
doned and the children transported into Bloomington temporarily. Even- 
tually these 3 schools, together with Poplar Grove in Bloomington Town- 
ship, and Brummetts Creek and Third Street in Benton Township, and 
Lampkins and Percifield in Salt Creek Township should be consolidated 
at a point just east of Bloomington in either Bloomington or Perry 
Township. Some of these buildings are not very satisfactory for school 
purposes and the areas served by these schools have improved roads 
leading to the east part of Bloomington so that transportation could be 
effected easily. Hillside Drive, Waterworks, and Broadview schools will 
likely be needed in their present locations for some time to come. Hill- 
side Drive is located near the city and before long may be included within 
the city limits. The present building is entirely unsatisfactory for school 
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purposes. The plant is in reality a portable two-unit building with a 
separate single unit portable located a few feet away. The children of 
this area deserve better school building facilities. Perhaps the township 
and the city could reach some sort of agreement that would provide for 
a large number of pupils within the city limits who are some distance 
from a city elementary school and for the pupils living outside the city 
limits but in the area served by the Hillside Drive school. A new build- 





Figure 9. Six of the 42 One-Teacher School Buildings Still in Use in 
Monroe County. 


ing somewhere in this general locality is needed at once. Broadview and 
Waterworks are well located and efforts should be made to keep these 
buildings in as good a state of repair as possible. Expansion of the site 
at both schools seems desirable. Clear Creek should remain as an ele- 
mentary school center. The building is one of the best in the county, 
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having been erected in 1929. The playground, however, is in poor con- 
dition. Considerable work in leveling and grading the site is necessary 
to make the playground conform to accepted standards. The Handy 
two-teacher building is in too poor a state of repair for continued use 
as a school building. Furthermore, the site is crossed by a county high- 
way, and there is no drinking water available on the site. There is no 
reason, however, for rebuilding on the present site. The children from 
this area should eventually be transported to Smithville. At present, 
however, the Smithville building is not large enough to care for this 
additional enrollment. The Sanders school, located less than a mile from 
Smithville, is a recently constructed four-teacher building serving a 
rather densely populated area. Because of its good condition and sub- 
stantial construction this building will need to be used for some time 
to. come. It is quite possible, however, that in the future the children 
attending this school should be transported to Smithville. The high school 
pupils of the Sanders and Handy districts should continue to be trans- 
ferred to the Smithville high school. Bloomington high school should 


continue to serve the high school pupils of the northern part of Perry 
Township. 


Clear Creek..—The schools of Clear Creek Township are housed in 
an elementary four-teacher building at Harrodsburg in the southern 
part of the township and a twelve-grade building at Smithville in the 
northern part of the township. The Harrodsburg building serves very 
well as a center for the elementary population of the southern part of 
the township and should serve in part the southeastern section of Indian 
Creek Township. Obvious repairs in and about the building are neces- 
sary. Indoor toilets should be provided and basement rooms should be 
repaired. The Smithville building is in need of numerous repairs. A 
more satisfactory water supply should be provided. The most vital build- 
ing need, however, is an addition that will provide for additional enroll- 
ment from Polk, Salt Creek, and Perry townships, and more modern 
special rooms for high school instruction. 


Marion.—Because the State Forest Reserve has included most of the 
land of Marion Township, only 1 one-teacher building, Honey Creek, re- 
mains in the township. An improved road leads almost directly from 
this school past the Lee school into Unionville. High school pupils are 
already being transported from the Lee school district to the Unionville 
high school. It should be easy, therefore, to transfer the children from 
both the Honey Creek and Lee schools to Unionville. 


Benton.—The schools of Benton Township are housed in 5 one- 
teacher six-grade buildings at Lee, Cox, Third Street, Brummetts Creek, 
and Unionville; and a six-grade high school building and gymnasium 
annex at Unionville. As has been indicated in an earlier section of this 
report, Benton Township is within the purchase area of the Pleasant Run 
Federal Forest Reserve. It is therefore inadvisable for any new build- 
ings to be erected in the area. A suggested solution to the present 
problem of providing adequate physical facilities for the township would 
be the transfer of high school pupils to Bloomington and the conversion 
of the present building into a consolidated elementary school serving 
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both Marion and Benton townships. None of the existing buildings in 
the township is very satisfactory for school purposes, but all will have 
to be used until adequate building facilities are provided. 


Salt Creek and Polk.—Since the areas of Salt Creek and Polk town- 
ships are similar in character and are included in the purchase area of 
the Pleasant Run Federal Forest Reserve, the buildings of the two town- 
ships will be considered. The Salt Creek Township schools are housed in 
6 one-teacher buildings and Polk Township schools in 9 one-teacher 
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Figure 10. Proposed Consolidation of Schools in Monroe County. 


buildings. The Percifield and Lampkins schools can be transported 
to Bloomington or to the suggested consolidated center just east of 
Bloomington. The Knight Ridge school can be maintained at its pres- 
ent site until the purchase program is well on its way, after which 
the children from the district may be transferred to the center east of 
Bloomington. The Rush, Butcher, Todd, Blackwell, Burgoon, Moores 
Creek, Allen Creek, and Chapel Hill schools may be abandoned and the 
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children transported to Smithville. The Saddle Creek, Friendship, Rob- 
ertson, and Hunter Creek schools will have to be abandoned or consoli- 
dated as the number of children enrolled decreases with the development 
of the purchase program. Meanwhile residents in these two townships 
will have to content themselves with making the children as comfortable 
as possible in the buildings now existing, however poor and unfit for 
school purposes the buildings may be. 


Summary for the County.—-When the program of consolidation pro- 
posed in the discussion of the schools of the various townships is com- 
pleted, the school map of the county would appear as in Figure 10. 
Twelve-grade schools would be located at Ellettsville, Stinesville, and 
Smithville. Eight-grade buildings would be located at the present sites 
of Harrodsburg, Clear Creek, Broadview, Waterworks, Hillside Drive, 
Arlington, and Hensonburg. In addition there would be established 3 
new eight-grade schools, 1 in Van Buren Township, 1 just north of 
Bloomington, and 1 just east of Bloomington. Thus 10 elementary build- 
ings and 3 consolidated elementary and high school buildings would pro- 
vide for all the children of the county and would at the same time elimi- 
nate many unsanitary and unsatisfactory school buildings now being 
used. Such a program of consolidation and school building improvement 
carried out over a period of five to ten years would without doubt raise 
appreciably the level of educational achievement of the school children 
in the county and at the same time effect desirable economy in school 
finances. 








CHAPTER VI 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


THE organization of administration of the schools of Monroe County 
is typical of Indiana. A township trustee is elected every four years in 
each of the 12 townships of the county. Each trustee has complete con- 
trol of the schools within his township, subject to two types of state con- 
trol and regulation. The first type is mandatory for all schools of the 
state and takes form in teacher certification, safety and sanitary laws 
and regulations, salary laws, recording and reporting, uniform textbook 
regulations, etc. The second type of control is voluntary on the part of 
the township trustee. The township trustee, in return for certain bene- 
fits granted by the state, must conform to a set of regulations governing 
the benefits if he accepts them. Regulations of the type indicated govern 
such benefits as the granting of a commission to a high school, financial 
assistance for the teaching of vocational subjects, financial assistance for 
substandard schools, assistance for school units financially unable to pro- 
vide a minimum educational program, etc. 

The township trustees of the county, together, form the County 
Board of Education, one duty of which is to select the county superin- 
tendent of schools. The County Board of Education may meet and agree 
upon certain policies and procedures, but there is no authority for the en- 
forcement of the agreements made. The county superintendent of schoo's 
has little real authority. He may reject the appointment of teachers by 
township trustees if the teachers are not provided with proper teaching 
certificates. He awards teachers’ success grades and calls county teach- 
ers’ meetings. He sends to the state certain reports on the condition of 
the county schools and he receives from the township trustees certain 
reports concerning the schools of the townships. 

Although the law does not give the county superintendent much real 
power, nevertheless, in many counties, including Monroe County, the 
county superintendent is the educational leader of the county and directs 
rather effectively the educational program of the county schools. 

The township trustees of the county are to be commended for their 
voluntary codperation with one another and with the county superin- 
tent to the end that the schools of the county may be operated efficiently 
and economically. There is continued need for such sincere codperation. 
Furthermore, greater codperation may help to solve some of the difficult 
problems facing the school authorities of the county. 

For example, bookkeeping and the making of reports is more or less 
a technical process and one not thoroughly enjoyed by the average town- 
ship trustee. The trustees might combine their clerical assistance allot- 
ment and employ with the amount a full-time clerk to be in charge of 
the bookkeeping of all townships. This clerk could be located in the 
county superintendent’s office, and could work under the supervision of 
the county superintendent. 

Quantity buying of school supplies usually enables the purchaser to 
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secure lower prices. If the supply needs of the 12 townships were com- 
bined into a single order it is quite likely that the annual cost of sup- 
plies could be materially reduced because of lower quotations on quantity 
purchases and higher discounts for large orders. 

Careful study of transportation routes by trustees of adjoining town- 
ships and a generous granting of transfers might result in considerable 
saving through the elimination of duplicating bus routes and the reduc- 
tion of transportation costs. 

Through codperation of all the trustees the superintendent’s system 
of supervision for the schools of the county might be improved at a cost 
within the means of every township. The problems of teacher personnel 
— selection, placement, salary, promotion, in-service training, and 
tenure—may be alleviated through the codperative efforts of the various 
trustees. 

It is by such voluntary activities as have been indicated that the 
schools of a county may be improved and the costs held at a minimum 
without disturbing in the least the position of the township trustee. 

In some cases it may seem desirable for two or more townships to 
have a closer relationship than voluntary codperation in order to admin- 
ister the educational program most satisfactorily. In such cases joint 
schools may be established and operated. Under the provisions of the 
joint school laws for Indiana two or more adjoining townships may com- 
bine in the erection and operation of school buildings. Such schools are 
administered by a board of control composed of the trustees of the 
townships involved. For example, the 4 townships, Benton, Bloomington, 
Perry, and Salt Creek, could unite in the erection and operation of a con- 
solidated school located a short distance east of Bloomington on state 
road No. 46. This consolidated school, proposed in Chapter V, could serve 
the children of the 4 townships, and could be operated by a board of 
control composed of the trustees of the 4 townships. 

It is conceivable that this principle of joint operation might in some 
cases be made to apply to all the schools of a county with the entire 
group of township trustees functioning as a board of control and operat- 
ing under the provisions of the laws regulating joint schools. A com- 
bination of townships such as has just been indicated is being discussed 
by the trustees of Madison and Marion counties. 

Since the tier of 4 townships on the eastern border of Monroe County 
is entirely within state and federal forest purchase areas it is evident 
that if purchases are continued the territory under township control will 
be reduced and eventually there will be little need for separate town- 
ship government of these areas. It would be well to make plans in ad- 
vance for the consolidation of these township areas with other town- 
ships when and if the area under township control falls below a desirable 
minimum. Wise planning of the educational program of the eastern 
part of Monroe County will be contingent upon the consideration of area 
consolidations. 

The financial administration of the schools of Monroe County is im- 
portant, as it is in many of the counties in southern Indiana, partially 
because sufficient income cannot be derived from local sources to support 
what the state has set up as a minimum educational program and there- 
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TABLE XIV. TOTAL NET VALUE OF TAXABLES IN EACH 
TOWNSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY FOR 1929 AND 1930 * 

- = ; > = = _ _ —— 

Township 1929 1933 





| 

NN OTT EET ET Se eS a $1,198,560 $833 ,050 
REM es ee cewek ooh eoaeln eh ae AES Oe? 575,325 | 416 , 260 
EP a geen ere | 2,523,650 | 1,815,600 
PII G86 6 5'b on ak ve oh od weal Ee tasennds | 1,534,980 | 1,081,475 
RE AS ee | 706,380 492, 180 
No idl oe aie a a ee eee tare 148 , 960 83,140 
Nada os tata acuta oy ann pectiots GRA 4,639,105 3,655,885 
a bs np ols Dain des Pha edie eee der CEO 160,115 | 126 , 290 
EL OPER Eee ee 1,712,345 | 1,105,845 
Re cing i greed ae hi ae ae Re 212,560 | 194,795 
IIR hla sx'x onto nie'aoe eae eh a Madd eee eS 1,279,750 | 888 , 850 
MIN 8 ois Gy occcs Seneca antes eetnee dene! 416,765 332,440 

NIN Ge hasta vii odds db ne Sao eae eae $15,111,495 |$10,975,810 

| 





* This table and all other tables in this chapter do not include the part of Bloom- 
ington and Perry townships which is within the limits of the city of Bloomington. 


fore state aid must be provided. A total net value of taxables for the 
townships of the county of $10,975,810 in 1933 must, if state aid is not 
received, provide for the education of 3,992 pupils in Grades 1 to 8, for 
the education of all high school pupils, and in addition for all the other 
governmental activities of the townships. Furthermore, the data pre- 
sented in Table XIV show that this total net value of taxables has de- 
clined rapidly since 1929 in every township in the county, the 1933 value 
for the county as a whole being only 72 per cent of the 1929 value. Like- 
wise the amount of taxable wealth back of each elementary child enrolled, 
according to Table XV, has decreased over the same period of time in 
every township, the decrease for the county as a whole being 30 per cent 
of the 1929 amount. Furthermore, mandatory economies brought on by 
the depression served to force downward the total tax rate in every 
township. According to Table XVI the tax levy in every township in 
1933 was lower than the peak reached in 1929 and, with two exceptions, 
lower than tax levies of 1924. School levies likewise, according to Table 
XVII, were much lower in 1933 than in 1929 and with three exceptions 
were lower in 1933 than in 1924, 

With a combination of decreased valuations and decreased tax rates 
and with a slightly increasing school population, it is clearly evident that 
per pupil costs of instruction would have to be reduced drastically or 
state support would have to be forthcoming. Table XVIII shows that 
the per pupil costs in the elementary schools were reduced in 10 of the 
12 townships from 1929 to 1933 and that the average elementary school 
per pupil cost for the county as a whole was reduced from $46.46 in 1929 
to $35.36 in 1933, a reduction of 24 per cent in the four-year period. 
Meanwhile, according to Table XIX, the state aid received by the town- 
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ships increased from $67,116.89 in 1929 to $95,713.64 in 1933, an increase 
of approximately 43 per cent in the four-year period. This increase in 
state support is more significant when it is observed from Table XX that 
the per cent of the school expenditures of each township met by state 
aid increased from 1929 to 1933, the increase for the county as a whole 
being from 17 per cent in 1929 to 32 per cent in 1933. From the data 


TABLE XV. TAXABLE WEALTH BACK OF EACH ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILD ENROLLED IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN 
MONROE COUNTY FOR 1928-29 AND 1932-33, BASED 
UPON VALUATIONS AND ENROLLMENTS 

OF SIMULTANEOUS PERIODS 











Townships 1928-29 1932-33 

NS 2) < 5:27 tom earaiese hele ane nee ane $4,390.33 $3 , 204.04 
RN. ect oak an waa wae aes PERS Ei Sy ea eS 2,568 .42 1,440.35 
I 6 is 6m onl dics Mk Go ed a oh ors oc WKAR 5,301.79 3,174.13 
MMIII S55. gc ds « Gesie wa bcatwa’a daw oe aloe ioe 2,765.73 2,393.21 
RS 5. cic irra ase dada eh ere ince alm AAA OE 3,924.33 2,121.47 
Nd sa ricg:s tots seacake eek a eas Spel Ry re. 3,819.49 2,866.90 
IS 5430: 4 50 aes dda localn seen he xekaw sate te aa eee 4,929.97 3,872.76 
rr acteiici aba apiet eno Gad ree inten ws lan aaa teh 588 .66 534.62 
rca Aisie cornet a earktn@nd nike w are eee 4,530.01 3,252.49 
I goin c 3:5 wae hb ae Ok See h Hae eee RE 1,372.99 1,025.24 
IR 56 sae 5: arene oe ae Oa a a ealgh ss oe ae 4,011.76 2,718.20 
IN -0' ea sc beakuwurcet pace eaten Bead ee | 2,760.03 1,560.75 

IN Ss cee cded cede nase anaes | $3,870.44 | $2,726.23 


TABLE XVI. TOTAL TAX LEVIES FOR EACH TOWNSHIP IN 
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Township | 1924 | 1929 | 1933 
Bean Blossom.............. $3.32 $3.44 | $2.62 
LE RE Ey renee oe net 3.40 3.61 2.94 
Bloomington Kaki Gat eicae Newent 2.30 2.92 2.40 
CE ino a'c'axmeo ness ewe oe Oke eens 3.40 3.96 2.84 
i ge aust orakirs 6-4 vate hae ea 3.46 3.25 3.06 
RN te Ob oo Se, i Le een 3.30 3.70 2.49 
ER oie ru Marancevn «aa eh vn ax hae a eae 2.00 | 2.68 2.46 
tS sb cn naldnn inc'ndeokn ake weer nite 3.36 | 3.45 3.26 
EEG aden mee Ae | 3.16 3.44 2.77 
Ne ory ase bee. clnkecd Eo CRS atewed 3.32 3.15 2.78 
Ee et cate ie ie Ce 3.12 3.17 1.81 
I ey se MEN 2.86 3.45 2.67 
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presented it is clear that for a minimum educational program to be 
continued for the children of Monroe County, state aid will continue to 
be necessary in spite of all attempts to reduce costs through the exercise 
of the most rigid economies. 


TABLE XVII. TOWNSHIP SCHOOL LEVIES FOR EACH TOWN- 
SHIP Ps MONROE (COUNTY FOR 1924, 1929, AND 1988 











Township | 1924 | 1929 1933 
| 
ii a i be ae ret | $1.32 | $1.70 | $1.02 
a Ee hm ne hd dalae eke enue eee | 1.47 | 1.76 | -78 
RS eee ty Gieietniew: | ' 1.57 | 1.09 
a te ie Lee e | 1.55 | 2.20 1.00 
| | 
Rts .sieubcnvesansense teuipons 1.15 | 1.37 | .99 
aac g is le F Seni aE Ee 1.36 1.50 .74 
ERGs Ck tee a \ipy asd shies ee eae ae eae .50 1.29 1.09 
ite aes 5 caw carat weno wicks occu decade 1.50 1.35 .85 
SET ae ee ET ee ee em HT 1.18 1.78 1.345 
tie ne 0 eh ee ae a 1.20 1.40 .75 
SN RSI eel Sat aR PCa td <E. 1.14 1.38 .60 
I, oS nc one yne una a entinaees ean 1.20 1.75 .67 





TABLE XVIII. ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN MONROE 
COUNTY FOR 1928-29 AND 1932-33 

















Township 1928-29 1932-33 
TE Fe PE Te eae Pee ee Ce eyes Try $50.26* | $40.70* 
RT ne he tat oe uly a re ead hare ene acne 31.00 29 .53* 
Bloomington............ rkaiat aaa acd h cas deems 67.48 40.64 
RE ee eee ME tee eae a rae 63 .36* 31.59 
I oa) Vina wel'p.n Boa oie ie w Rita es OE | 538.20 37.43 
ES Fa Bis Gas tie had dre ko reit een wean eee. Se 47 .63* 
PN Pa Hh Wek fos Fes Kes meens ss eNles Seer RRR TERR W ai | 31.00 33.15 
ae sick cushinckiahddeas HK eevee bale tal~ dak | 32.00 59.43 
IR ay CRETE RE Ree Daw APT OTT E | 38.00 32.09 
Re None inn nce ee tale deed eae | 43.00 32.60 
MN ess a dw ehuuiee aa bee kod ae ee ee 48 .00 33.09 
IES os 4 nds Sade Rahs cee Seek mate a 65.00 39.86 
IIOP GE PEA PM rey ne | $46.16 | $35.36 











* Grades 1 to 6 only. 
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TABLE XIX. 
MONROE COUNTY FOR 1929 


Township 


Bean Blossom 
SES CY fF CE eS fr a 
Bloomington 
Clear Creek 
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STATE AID RECEIPTS* IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN 











1929 1933 
$ 6,806.43 | $ 9,852.02 
8,845.71 | 14,008.03 
SBNE ihe Lutes 10,181.96 
21,480.84 | 17,659.51 
4,820.86 | 3,327 80 
1,273.09 | 1,335.82 
"4,115.91 | 8,573.62. 
" "4,719.43 | 8,829.74 
6,411.94 | 11,342.20 
8,642.68 | 10,602.94 
$67,116.89 | $95,713.64 











TABLE XX. PER CENT OF EXPENDITURES MET BY STATE 
AID* IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY 


FOR 1929 AND 1933 




















Township 1929 1933 
EOC OI ECG FEL EO PL ee 19 42 
| ae pe tle ea! Me MAR EE ee 14 67 
G5. ao 0. 0 600,09 05 ao Maint wien kun ce a ee 24 
ER OCS Coan ee erated hades cane eee ese 32 33 
33 lncireies aay tng Gal norman hae ee 28 25 
I ae ORE oa a alle Wi trata eS ia ke a oe 30 71 
BS oi Gea Dose wad ¥e oes bedd occs-0'6 kere Bae Cee ok RE ee dae 
ERE Sa REL) BARNES SNES Se ocige Ba Stents cathode 40 72 
Ee ne ee are eee mee. ey ee Men 
a ac in ee ce ea eee 56 88 
EN ee oe pe ee he hoes eee ee alee eee 19 44 
WS. 03 50 Ua bees Scere ocak eeamaleve 5 eeekin 34 68 
NN. ea.ni5saios ce Stes Rip ove ek oes denne eae 17 32 














* State aid as reported to the county superintendent by the trustee of each township. 
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The distribution of the expenditures for schools among the various 
divisions of the budget seems to be very satisfactory for the county as 
a whole. Table XXI shows that Monroe County compares very favor- 
ably, not only with adjoining counties, but with the state as a whole. 


TABLE XXI. PER CENT OF EXPENDITURES IN SCHOOL TOWN- 
SHIPS UNDER DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE BUDGET— 
COMPARING MONROE COUNTY WITH ADJACENT 
COUNTIES AND WITH THE STATE OF 
INDIANA FOR 1932-33 


1} 














| Bl] 2B | om | > >» | mp! 
| e£]e8/]88/88|88!] €] 2 
Budget Divisions BE | $5 | £5 | ES] @5 | 66 | 3 
| $0 | £0 | BO sO | 50 | fC | % 
|e |S | a = |= | 9° i 
PEP COT eee eee | 48.7 | 62.5 | 54.1 | 48.0 | 43.9 | 46.5 | 49.2 
I gah «c'aia'y Acs ee 25.8 | 18.0 | 23.7 | 24.0 | 23.3 | 26.1 | 22.3 
Maintenance...... TAR Ss 2.6) 3.6) 3.4 3.4 $461 8:3 2.6 
Fixed charges..............| 1.0] 4.2) 4.1] 3.5| 3.5) 3.2] 48 
Auxiliary activities......... 1 CS ee | ei A 3 
Transfer tuition...........| 8.8 | 6.3 | 8.3|11.9|17.6| 6.8] 8.2 
Debt service and other outlay| 11.4 | 4.5 | 5.6| 6.9 | 4.9) 11.2 | 10.1 
Capital outlay............. 1.7) 1.2) 1.7 | 2.2| 3.9] 4.1 2.5 


Nias b's bo ce aes 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100 0 |100.0 |100.0 |100 0 


There is one point in connection with the financing of education, 
however, which the people of the county and the school officials should 
have brought forcibly to their attention. The state has operated in good 
faith through state aid to equalize educational opportunity. The people 
of the county through their school officials have accepted the state sup- 
port based upon this equalization principle. But no attempt has been 
made within the county to equalize the local tax burden among the vari- 
ous townships. There existed in 1933 within the county, township tax levies 
in adjacent townships varying from $1.81 in Van Buren Township to 
$3.06 in Indian Creek Township; and school tax levies in adjacent town- 
ships varying from $.60 in Van Buren Township, operating with the 
assistance of state school relief, to $1.34% in Richland Township, op- 
erating entirely on a local taxation basis. In other words in adjoining 
townships the citizen of one township paid more than twice as much on 
the same amount of taxable property as did the citizen of the other in 
support of the educational program of the township. Operation of the 
schools of the county on a joint basis would make possible the establish- 
ment of a uniform school tax rate for the county and thus carry out the 
principle of equalization within the county that has been attempted in 
the state. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DAILY PROGRAM 


ONE of the important problems in connection with the one-teacher 
school is the making of a satisfactory daily program before school begins 
in the fall. Certain very definite principles should be followed in this 
task if a successful and efficient program is to result. In the first place 
the program must provide for the proper amount of work in each sub- 
ject required of the child by the educational authorities of the state. 
Each child should have 4 or 5 recitation periods per day in order to secure 
a fair share of the teacher’s time and personal instruction. Very few of 
the programs of the schools of Monroe County fail in this respect. 

If there are 8 grades in the school and each pupil is assigned to 5 
recitation periods per day, the teacher will be called upon to teach 40 
different classes each day, far too great a number of recitations for 
efficient teaching. The problem, then, becomes one of reducing recita- 
tions through a combination of grades, an alternation of subjects, or 
both. Of 30 one-teacher schools in the county where definite time sched- 
ules of the traditional type were in use, only 1 school had fewer than 
20 recitations per day, 1 had exactly 20 recitations per day, and the re- 
maining 28 schools had from 21 to 35 classes each day with a median of 
26. This same group of 30 schools had an attendance of 872 pupils, an 
average of 29 pupils per school, and an average of 6.5 grades per school. 

Table XXII shows a direct relationship between the number of 
classes per day and the number of grades represented. If certain grades 
could be combined, a considerable reduction in the number of grade 


TABLE XXII. RELATION OF NUMBER OF CLASSES PER DAY 
TO NUMBER OF GRADES IN 30 MONROE COUNTY ONE- 
TEACHER SCHOOLS HAVING TRADITIONAL 
TYPE DAILY PROGRAMS * 





























Range in Median 
Number of | Number of | Number of 

Number of Grades Schools Classes Classes 

per Day per Day 
Do. dc vite wlemadktadd elaine tee 8 26-35 30 
EE te EN RR 6 24-31 27 
Deo dsnd Huh écauaededunss ads eee 9 20-28 24 
a faites oh ere eceeasere ore 6 19-24 23 
De itedehoes Sivas oohcersneekeareenes 1 21 21 
I ato al ontd gta Goren 30 19-35 26 











* This table is read as follows: Of the 30 schools, 8 had all 8 grades represented 
and a range of from 26 to 35 classes per day, with a median of 30 classes per day; 
6 schools had only 7 grades represented with a range of from 24 to 31 classes per day; 


etc. 


(63) 
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TABLE XXIII. DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS SIZE IN THE 48 
MONROE COUNTY ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS * 














Grade 
Size of All 
Class Grades 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
NS * 7 6 4 5 11 13 47 
¥.. 4 2 "eh eS 2 2 4 4 22 
RN SS 3 8 7 3 8 8 6 6 49 
3.. 6 6 7 5 7 7 7 6 51 
iidwiact «eho 6 3 5 8 6 7 1 4 40 
RES Aes” 10 6 4 ll 6 5 3 4 49 
ig ikteaea wins 2 6 1 5 6 3  Eclewas 27 
, EE EE 3 3 S 4.2 5: 1 3 ee 15 
idckecanect 3 4 1 2 2 ig! RSE kee ee 13 
SAAR ae 2 1 1 a ree , IN eee ee 8 
RAR BES 1 1 1 ee TREE Ce SS 4 
RP Ae 2 a Ee Se See. See CRE eee 3 
eee 1 1 ble te i os thins eube bate ote cas 3 
ee eee! Mee ce eeer hme: TRy et OMe. Ota see Mees) 
| Se A ey SE Se Si) ae ae ee 
EERE SR ReNER apRIA RR. Ae pees: Oia Te SOR: SP SNE Re 
ee a ERE CR UR yee. 5 ale. aed a ads. 1 
, 43 43 43 43 43 43 37Tt 37t | 332 
Median 5 5 4 5 4 4 3 4 



































* This table is read as follows: In the 43 one-teacher schools of the county al] have 
first grades, 1 has no second grade, 7 have no third grade, 6 have no fourth grade, etc. ; 
4 have first grades with 1 pupil, 2 have second grades with 1 pupil, etc.; 3 have first 
grades with 2 pupils, 8 have second grades with 2 pupils, etc. 

+ Six schools, Unionville, Brummetts Creek, Cox, Lee, Third Street, and Honey Creek 
send all seventh and eighth grade pupils to Unionville. 


groups and an increase in class size would result. An illustration will 
show the effect of a county-wide program of grade combinations. Let us 
suppose that Grades 3 and 4, Grades 5 and 6, and Grades 7 and 8 were 
combined. Let us assume that on even numbered years the work of the 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grades were given; and on odd numbered years 
the work of the third, fifth, and seventh grades were given. If such 
combination of grades had been made in the 43 one-teacher schools of 
the county the number of grade groups would have been reduced from 
285 (Table XXIII) to 199 (Table XXIV), or from an average of 6.5 
grade groups per school to an average of 4.5 grade groups per school. 
Tables XXIII and XXIV also point out that the combinations of grades 
would increase the median class size from 4 pupils per grade group to 
6 pupils per grade group. 

An inspection of the daily programs of the one-teacher schools of 
the county shows that 84 grade groups for specific subjects have been 
reduced to 41 class groups in those ae in accordance with the data 
presented in Table XXV. 

Of course it should be understood that the opening exercise period 
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and the writing period,in which the entire school participates are not 
included in the summary of combinations given in Table XXV. It should 
be understood also that, while some schools have a considerable number 
of grade combinations, others have little or none. One school included in 
the tabulation of data for Table XXV had 7 cases of grade combinations 
indicated on the daily program. 

It has been pointed out that there were 285 grade groups in the 43 
one-teacher schools. If each grade group were allotted 5 teaching periods 
per day, a total of 1,425 teaching periods per day would be represented. 
By the combining of grades the number of grade groups was reduced in 
the 43 one-teacher schools in the county by 43, as indicated in Table 
XXV. By the program of combinations used in the illustration the num- 
ber of teaching periods could be reduced to 995, a decrease of 30 per cent. 

The program of grade combinations used in the illustration is not 


TABLE XXIV. DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS SIZE IN THE 43 
MONROE COUNTY ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS IF GRADES 
3 AND 4,5 AND 6, AND 7 AND 8 WERE COMBINED 
































Grade 
| 
Size of Class | | Total 
| 1 | 2 |38and4/5and6/7and8 
TARR eee ST 1 clond 
Riles tele oe, sik tea bs 1 ee Pe ee 6 10 
ee es a ds a eae Saag ee 2 8 
| Seg shen eee 3 7 1 2 5 19 
Re TES & 6 6 2 1 2 17 
Be Gv adie ee vécdccuus 6 3 2 5 2 18 
a I i i ae fl gs 10 6 3 3 6 28 
RO anh panties 2 6 5 6 7 26 
| AU Ri eee hag 3 3 7 7 2 | 2 
ee ae oe 3 4 4 6 > em 
RS SP RS Ie 2 1 3 3 a ey 
Pt ic Le a ae oY) 4 5 - a a 
ERT Sehr g 2 1 | 2 pe “PERRY | 6 
De ii a le cath ath hee 1 1 | 3 Te at 6 
REET RRP ROE Pie gta! TF srr Pe. we Oe teers Mae 
EIR aee HERE me aetet op PRS aie es Ae PEE 
| 
Rs ie a a ode ened ae ees | o% Ta Gy ee 4 
eae A... Wuaicoseotes | S:; Sumaionsy 2 
| are Ree Sten CRS FEES Seah Bar 
ee ee ee ee 
OS te ek gs elo OMIRE Rib Fé Mbre ora alle G > walle SEA bacdie > Ee ba awa ee ae 
i ce cinta o-wigie diana ghee aD able ne HELE <lab vie ee ax Se de ee 
RE IEIRe A aRaK rs: ce vetiicd Catt Se an 
REUSE PR INGR ES RG, te ThA Globe Sep l | a ee 1 
RE eee = 43 43 | 43 43 37 209 
Re iin odie anes: Kee 5 5 | 7 7 5 6 
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TABLE XXV. NUMBER OF GRADE COMBINATIONS INDICATED 
BY THE DAILY PROGRAMS OF THE MONROE COUNTY 
NE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 


















































Number Number 
of Times of Times 
Grades Combined Combina- Grades Combined Combina- 
tion is tion is 
Indicated Indicated 
oe ar. gc w old ofed | 6 NS EGE ee ee err ee 7 
Ny a een 3 SS A nee ee 2 
I ios at wawen axe .| 6 2 OS eae 1 
PRS ns nas cd meee ees 1 PE ek juvcewncas «ss 9 
Sc Oats besitos 5 
IS dass ka bckwe wes 1 . eee 41* 








* These 41 grade combinations listed reduce the total number of grade groups by 43 
since in two cases 3 grades are combined in 1 grade group. 








presented as a recommended program but only as a means of illustrating 
the effect of the application of such a program on the number and size 
of grade groups. It is recommended, however, that some means be taken 
to insure the most effective allotment of the teacher’s time in terms of 
individual] pupil needs, 

The principle of grade combinations should prove beneficiai in two-, 
three-, and four-teacher schools as well as in the one-teacher schools, 
although there is not such great urgency for the combination in the 
larger schools as in the one-teacher schools, 

A second method of combination can be used with profit in the con- 
struction of the daily program, especially in the one-teacher school— 
that of combining subjects within the same period, such as, for example, 
from 1:35 to 1:50, history on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and 
geography on Tuesday and Thursday. 


Considerable use has been made of this type of combination in the 
daily programs of the one-teacher schools of the county. A further ex- 
tension of the idea of subject combinations is expressed in the principle 
of correlation of subjects about certain major subject fields. Few pro- 
grams of those in use in the county show evidences of such correlation 
although there seems to be a tendency to combine subjects belonging to 
the same subject group without, however, destroying the identity of the 
subjects combined. For example, history and geography are often com- 
bined in the same period, but with history given 3 days per week and 
geography 2 days per week. Seldom are the 2 subjects found combined 
as social science and given as such 5 days per week. Many times unre- 
lated subjects are combined in the same class period as, for example, 
language and hygiene, English and history, geography and hygiene, etc. 

Table XXVI shows the frequency of subject combinations by grades, 
and Table XXVII shows the number of times each subject was combined 
with some other subject in each grade. The most popular subjects for 
combination were found to be history, geography, hygiene, and language, 
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these 4 subjects accounting for a total of 173 of the 394 combinations 
when combined with one another and 172 additional combinations when 
combined with other subjects. In all, 315 of the 394 combinations were 
accounted for by the 3 subjects, geography, history, and hygiene. 

It will be noted that language, reading, spelling, English, and writ- 
ing (all phases of general English work) are included in this study of 
daily programs. When English was given on the daily program it was 
meant sometimes to cover language and spelling, and sometimes to cover 
reading and spelling. Sometimes it was not possible to discover what 


TABLE XXVI. FREQUENCY OF SUBJECT COMEINATIONS BY 
GRADES IN 43 MONROE COUNT ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS * 












































Grade 
Subject Combinations | Total 
43 FEL 243581 FS 

Geography—hygiene...........} 1 1 §|12/}11/12|] 9] 7] 58 
History—language............ Siocdeissl MT Oe Et Oh Bee ae 
ge, ee ee er a eh ee ae Pe ee 
History—geography........... ecb nek: 2. Sk ae ore 1 36 
Spelling—hygiene............. 1 1; 5] 5] 6] &}] 4] 2] 2@ 
Spelling—geography........... | 1 1 5 4} 31 41]31 21 @ 
Language—geography......... a. Si 61 Zia) 4 os 2 oe 
Reading—language............| 3] 5| 5] 2) 2 1 1 1 20 
Language—hygiene............|....|.... 2| 3 5] 56 2 1 18 
Arithmetic—hygiene...........]....]....| 1] 2] 2] 2] 2] 2] 
English—geography........... Pee rere fee Por ee ey ae 11 
History—tivics............... Ticeleehiberectnedbascwnrie 5| 5 11 
Reading—spelling............. St.2i1°2 1 2 ee a 9 
Spelling—writing.............. 1 1 1 1 1 ai a 1 9 
Language—spelling. . teceeeeleres 3 1 1 1 BD Basa cee 7 
Reading—civies............... Re Be a3 ee Be 3} 2 7 
English—reading.............. vive sf 8 Bacatl 2 aeweee Cala e 7 
History—English............. eee Shee lake 1 oe es Oe 6 
Reading—writing............. 2 1 1 1 1 a. 6 
History—spelling............. ee eee ye Bs 1 1 1 1 5 
English—writing.............. ee ee gee bee 2 eee ee Oe 1 5 
Reaing—hagieee. . Fos sik ckaes a) PR iy | pee ae 1 1 5 
English—spelling. . rer fee a ie > Fee & 1 1 4 
English—hygiene............. ae ere ae 1 Micuwsbetw 2 4 
Language—civics............. < apalemsolucscbaceaeaddels aerue 1 2 
History—hygiene . veseafevee|eeeelesesfeeesdece: lh Sees tone 1 
Reading—general science. . MP OES EE Mae oN RS Se 1 1 
Spelling—arithmetic........... eS Pais ees TS SUP Cres YE ae 

All Combinations... . ee 14 | 18 | 56 | 65 | 65 | 73 | 56 | 47 | 394 


























” * This table is “read as follows: In the 43 one-teacher schools of the county 1 school 
combined geography and hygiene in the first grade, 1 in the second grade, 5 in the 
third grade, 12 in the fourth grade, etc, 
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TABLE XXVII. NUMBER OF TIMES EACH SUBJECT IS COM- 
BINED IN THE SAME CLASS PERIOD WITH OTHER SUB- 


JECTS IN THE DAILY PROGRAMS OF 43 MONROE 
COUNTY ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS * 














Grade 
Subject pp ; ee i! Moe oe 
1 | 2 | 1: 4.5:8 1 Bi.7 | 8 

NETO TE TCE 3 | 3] 23 | 26 | 28 | 31 | 20/13] 147 
MG Sh idsks se seeke ....{e..-| 20 | 23 | 26 | 31 | 20/18] 138 
NL SL, 3, Sea calc iek wees 2| 2115 | 24] 25 | 26| 18) 14 126 
See A aay he 4} 9/18) 16/18] 20/12|]10| 107 
| eer ie ie Fe fe PE ee ee Ee 94 
Spelling ee 7| 8114] 14) 138]13)10] 7 86 
Bev ccbicecsrerereveneses 2 5 7 5 6 6 6 37 
a dis iy ae ab 406 dala A: Ae ee ee 9 8 20 
0 EE ee 3 3 2 3 2 3 2 2 20 
CM elias 4 wa a was ao eed |y ser fF 2 2 2 2 2 12 
SPA Pree? BEA % mee Res Mets 1 1 
Be Rs 055s 6s owiioad 28 | 36 !112 |130 |130 |146 |112 | 94} 788 



































* This table is read as follows: In the 43 one-teacher schools of the county 3 schools 
combined geography with some other subject in the first grade, 3 in the second grade, 
23 in the third grade, etc. 


was included in the term “English.” There is considerable evidence that 
in this general field there has been greater effort than in any other gen- 
eral field to combine the various phases of the field into one program 
subject. 

“Social studies” is found on the programs of the 43 one-teacher 
schools but twice. There is some indication that in the lower grades, 
health, hygiene, and natural science have been combined or considered 
as a unit field. 

It seems that with little difficulty all phases of English might be 
combined and treated as an English unit in the program; that history, 
geography, and civics might be combined and treated as a social science 
unit in the program; and that, in this fashion, the number of class 
groups could be reduced materially and the class period lengthened cor- 
respondingly. It is highly desirable that teachers, in planning their daily 
programs in the one-teacher schools of the county as well as in the larger 
schools, follow the suggestions given by the state in the grouping of 
elementary school subjects.’ 

Another very important principle in the successful construction of 
a daily program has to do with the time element. The various subjects 
on the school program are not of equal importance. Some subjects are 
more time-consuming than others when they are considered from the 





1 Program of Studies and Digest of State Courses of Study for Indiana Schools. 
Supplement to Bulletin 100 (rev.), Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, 1933, p. 4, 
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point of view of instruction. The size of the class group is rather im- 
portant in the determination of the class period length. A group of two 
may not require as long a class period as a group of 10. The age of 
the pupils in the class group is also important, for older children, it is 
thought, can efficiently attend to the work at hand for a longer period 
than can younger children. The state has set up a table of suggested 
time allotments for the first six grades of the elementary school for each 
of the subject groups.’ These weekly time allotments include time for 
both study and class periods for each subject and therefore do not apply 
directly to the scheduling of class periods. The table of values, however, 
can be used as a guide in indicating the relative amount of time to be 
devoted to the class groups in the daily schedule under normal conditions. 

It must always be remembered, however, that the daily program 
must be unique for any particular school and must concern itself with 
the program adjustments peculiar to that school. If, through a testing 
program, a school has been found to be well above normal in mathematics 
but far below standard in English, then the program of studies should 
be adjusted so that extra time is allotted to the study of English, the 
extra time being secured at the expense of the mathematics class periods. 

The daily programs of the schools of the county were investigated 
to discover practices in time allotments for grades and for subjects. One 
of the most outstanding observations in connection with time allotments 
is the great variation in time devoted to the same subjects in the same 
grade and the disproportion of time allocated to various subjects, In 
58 first grades of the county one first grade received just 50 minutes per 
week (10 minutes per day) in reading class periods. In another first 
grade 400 minutes per week (one hour and 20 minutes per day) were 
devoted to reading class periods. In an eight-months’ term the first group 
could have received a maximum of 27 hours of class work in reading, and 
the second group could have received a maximum of 213 hours, just 8 
times as long a period. 

There is one factor which might serve to compensate for the varia- 
tion in time devoted to any subject. It is possible that one teacher can 
achieve greater learning results in a class group by giving 50 minutes of 
her time per week than another teacher with different teaching methods 
could achieve by giving 400 minutes of her time per week. Differences 
in the mentality of the class group or level of previous achievement or 
size of class group or teaching method used might serve to require 50 
minutes per week in one school and 400 minutes per week in another. 

Each teacher should study carefully the daily program in use to see 
that each grade and subject allotment of time can be justified in the 
light of the needs of the pupils served by the school. That such justifi-- 
cation cannot be given by many of the teachers of the county is clearly 
indicated by an inspection of the programs in use. In many programs the 
class periods are uniformly 10 and 15 minutes in length regardless of the 
size of the class group, the age of the pupils forming the class group, 
the subject taught during the period, or the mentality of the members of 
the group. Few programs in either the one-teacher or the larger schools 
show differences in time allotments which would indicate that adjust- 





2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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TABLE XXVIII. DAILY PROGRAM OF A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
IN MONROE COUNTY 























Forenoon | Afternoon 
ee rh ae aga igen ——————_——_——- 
|Number; | Number 
Time Subject |Grade | in Class | Time | Subject Grade | in Class 
Group | | Group 
| os i | 
8:30 | Opening All | 35 12:00 | Noon........ | All 35 
exercises... .| | 
8:35 | Reading...... 1 4 1:00 | Reading...... mam fe 4 
8:45 | Reading...... 2 | 8 1:10 | Language... 2 | 8 
8:55 | Reading...... 3 | 3 1:20 | Language....| 3 3 
| 
9:05 | Reading...... io 4 1:30 | Language- | 
| Geography*| 4 | 4 
9:15 | Reading...... | § | 3 | 1:40 | Language- 
: Geography..| 5 3 
9:25 | Reading...... | 6 7 1:50 | Language- | 
| Geography.. 6 7 
9:35 | Reading...... Fo al 2 | 2:00 | Language- | 
| Geography.. 7 | 2 
9:45 | Reading...... ak im ae 2:10 | Language- 
| Hygiene....| 8 | 4 
10:15 | Recess...... | All 35 | 2:20 | Recess....... | All 35 
| 
10:30 | Arithmetic... ; 1 4 | 2:35 | Reading...... 1 4 
10:40 | Arithmetic... Se | 2:45 | Spelling. ..... ar? ee 
| | 
10:50 | Arithmetic....) 3 | 3 | 2:55 | Spelling...... 3 3 
11:00 | Arithmetic...) 4 | 4 | 3:15 | History- | | 
| |  Spelling*. .. 4 | 4 
11:10 | Arithmetic....) 5 3. | 3:25 | History- 
Spelling... . 5 3 
11:20 | Arithmetic... . 6 7 | 3:35 | History- 
Spelling....| 6 7 
11:30 | Arithmetic....) 7 | 2 =| 3:45 | History- 
| | | Spelling....| 7 2 
11:40 | Arithmetic....| 8 4 3:55 | History- 
| Spelling....| 8 | 4 
11:50 | Writing......| All | 35 | 4:05 | Dismissal... . . | All | 35 
| | | | 








* Language is given 3 days per week and geography 2 days per week; history is 
given 3 days per week and spelling 2 days per week. 


ments for variations have been made. However, there is apparent the 
tendency in the upper grades to make the arithmetic periods slightly 
longer than other periods and spelling periods slightly shorter than other 
periods. 

Table XXVIII presents a typical daily program of one of the one- 
teacher schools. Recess periods are 15 minutes in length, the reading 
class of 4 pupils in the eighth grade is allotted 30 minutes, the spelling 
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class of 3 in the third grade is given 20 minutes, all other classes are 
given 10 minutes each. The size of class, the importance of the subject, 
and the grade level of pupils do not justify the additional allotment of 
time in the two instances indicated. When the mentality and achieve- 
ments of the various grade groups are compared, it is found that the 
average intelligence quotient for the third grade is 79 as compared with 
99 in the fourth grade, 106 in the fifth grade, 99 in the sixth grade, and 
96 in the eighth grade. The 2 seventh grade pupils were absent on the 
day the tests were given. There seems, from these data, to have been 
some justification for an increased allotment of time for the third grad2 
but none for the eighth grade whose average intelligence quotient was 
96, the same as the average for the entire school. 

If the accomplishment ratios are considered it is found that, although 
the third grade had an average intelligence of only 79, yet the achieve- 
ment in this grade was 97 per cent of what could be reasonably expected. 
The accomplishment ratios for the other grades were 94 for the fourth 
grade, 83 for the fifth grade, 84 for the sixth grade, and 87 for the 
eighth grade. In other words, from the standpoint of the accomplish- 
ment ratio, the third grade was superior to the other grades in the school, 
and the fifth and sixth grades were really the groups which were in need 
of special] attention. 

The program just presented (Table XXVIII) is given, not to reflect 
upon any one school of the county, but to indicate the survey material 


TABLE XXIX. ROTARY PROGRAM WITH FIXED SUBJECT 
PERIODS AND GRADE ROTATION* IN A ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOL IN MONROE COUNTY 














Forenoon Afternoon 
Time Subject Grade | Time Subject Grade 
8:30 | Opening exercises. . . All SOUT T Mesh canes wees All 
SiS | Rone... ».5.2.3.% 1, 2, 4, 6,| 1:00 | Reading........... 1 
7,8 
10:00 | Geography-History. . 4 oe ene ie 2 2,4,6,7,8 
A RR ee All SEP Rei ee AA All 
10:30 | Arithmetic......... 1, 3:4 6; | 2266 | Gea oo dase cas ‘. > ‘ 6, 
7,8 ; 
3:15 | Geography-History..| 6, 7,8 





























* At 8:45 this rotary program is begun by the teacher, having classes in reading 
beginning with the first grade but with no fixed length of class period. When 10 o'clock 
comes the work in reading is stopped at whatever point the work has progressed, say 
with the sixth grade. On the following day at 8:45 the work in reading begins with 
the seventh grade. When the eighth grade class is over, the classes begin with the first 
grade again. This rotation of grade classes in reading is continued throughout the week 
or month. In each of the other rotary periods during the day the same procedure is 
followed. 
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Language 


Arithmetic 





:30 Opening Exercises | 12:00 Noon 
£40 Reading 1 anda 1:00 Reading :anda 
9:10 Rotary 3,4and6 | £:30 Rotary 34, and & 
10:10 Spelling 3 215 Rest 

10:15 Rest 2:30 Reading sand 2 
10:30 Arithmetic | andai 250 Rotary 3,4, and & 
11:00 Rotary 3,4and5| 330 Dismissal 


Speiting sand 6 


Reading 








Hygiene History 


Geography 


Figure 11. Rotary Daily Program with Fixed Rotary Periods and Sub- 
ject Rotation in a One-Teacher School in Monroe County. 


This program is administered as follows (Grades 5, 7, and 8 are not present in 
this school): On the first day of the term language classes for Grades 3, 4, and 6 are 
held from 9:10 to 10:10, reading from 11:00 to 11:45, history from 1:30 to 2:15, and 
geography from 2:50 to 3:30; on the second day hygiene classes are held from 9:10 to 
10:10, arithmetic from 11:00 to 11:45, language from 1:30 to 2:15, and reading from 
2:50 to 3:30; on the third day history classes are held from 9:10 to 10:10, geography 
from 11:00 to 11:45, hygiene from 1:30 to 2:15, and arithmetic from 2:50 to 8:30. On 
the fourth day the rotation of classes begins again as it did on the first day. 


now available to the teacher which can be used in the allotment of time 
to various groups and subjects in the construction of the daily program. 
Program making should not be a careless and haphazard task. The 
program should be scientifically designed and wisely administered to 
secure a fair and proper balance in the benefits of instruction. 

One other principle in the construction of the daily program needs 
to be mentioned only to indicate its common acceptance and application 
in the programs of the county. Subjects requiring muscular control 
should not be scheduled to follow physical activity periods. 

Writing and drawing should not come immediately after a period of 
play. Few daily programs in use in the county have disregarded the 
adjustment to the physical needs of the child and their relationship to 
effective work and study. 

In 13 classrooms of the county rotary programs were found in use— 
10 in one-teacher schools, 1 in a two-teacher school, and 2 in four-teacher 
schools. Two types of rotary programs are represented, 1 in which the 
rotary periods are fixed at a certain time of the day with subject-grade 
rotation and 1 in which the subject periods are fixed with grade rota- 
tion within the period. Table XXIX shows an example of the former 
type and Figure 11 an example of the latter. 
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While the rotary program provides a maximum of flexibility and 
allows complete adjustment of time to the age of pupils in each group, 
to the importance of the subject-matter, to the mentality of the pupils, 
and to the size of the class, yet it has serious defects. In the hands of a 
skillful teacher the rotary program can be used very effectively. The 
tendency of human nature, however, is toward the line of least resist- 
ance, and the teacher who is not extremely careful will find herself giv- 
ing a greater amount of time to her best-liked subject or to the most 
interesting class group and thus bring about a lack of balance in em- 
phasis in the school program. The rotary program should be attempted 
only with the approval of the county superintendent and with his close 
personal supervision. 








CHAPTER VIII 
AGE AND GRADE PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 


IN making the age-grade study of the pupils in the elementary 
schools of Monroe County considerable difficulty was experienced in secur- 
ing the birth dates of children, especially in the lower grades. In many 
cases the teacher had no record of the birth dates of children enrolled in 
the classes. In other cases the teachers had such records, but the records 
were not at the schoolroom on the day when the examiners appeared. 
Where birth dates were not available to the examiners on the day of 
examination, teachers were asked to send to the county superintendent 
such birth dates as were lacking. By the time the age-grade charts were 
made, birth dates had been established for 96.4 per cent of the pupils 
in the elementary schools. Of the 3,996 children enrolled, only 3,851 are 
included in the age-grade study. 


TABLE XXX. CHRONOLOGICAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS IN MONROE 
COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








olo ~Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Total 
Seal 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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TOTAL 292 
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The age of children was calculated as of the date of January 1, 
1934. This date was selected because it was the date of the beginning 
of the second semester. A child was considered 6 years of age until he 
was 6%, and 6% years of age until he was 7. The age, 6 years, there- 
fore indicated an age of between 6 and 6% years. Normal age for the 
first grade was arbitrarily fixed to include children 6, 6%, and 7 years 
of age, a span of from 6 years of age to 7% years, or 1% years. Nor- 
mal age for the second grade included children 7, 7%, and 8 years of 
age, a span of from 7 years of age to 8% years. 


TABLE XXXI. CHRONOLOGICAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF GIRLS IN MONROE 
COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











Chron- 
olog- Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Total 
ical 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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TOTAL 271 278 235 225 230 237 219 208 1903 








Overageness and underageness were divided into groups designated 
as extremely overage or underage and moderately overage or underage. 
The dividing line between these two groups was arbitrarily set to vary 
from grade to grade. The span of moderately overageness or underage- 
ness covered 1 year in the first and second grades; 1% years in the 
third and fourth grades; 2 years in the fifth and sixth grades; and 2% 
years in the seventh and eighth grades. For example, children in the 
first grade 8% years of age or over were considered extremely overage; 
from 7% to 8% years of age, moderately overage; from 6 to 7% years 
of age, normal age; from 5 to 6 years of age, moderately underage; and 
under 5 years of age, extremely underage. Children in the eighth grade 
who were 17 years of age or over were considered extremely overage; 
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ABLE XXXII. CHRONOLOGICAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN MONROE COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Olog- Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Total 
ic 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
















aco. 

pears 

ee es Ap 1 
Hy 135 
6h 189 
7 = gg i ay aa 236 
vey 3 237 
. 2: 227 
of 16 230 
9 7 215 
cy 8 248 
10 2 233 
103 2 251 
11 2 221 
114 3 1.2 223 
12 1 2 216 
123 8 219 
is 1 1 196 
1s 3 6 203 
14 2 3 4 136 
14 2 1 l 26 ae 
15 1 3 3 5 j; 20 44: 16 
154 3 . trae 41 
16 = Far 10 
164 2 S eo 4 3 
17 1 1 i 3 
172 1 1 
18 or 1 1 
over 
TOTAL 563 560 508 489 463 469 408 391 3851 








from 14% to 17 years of age, moderately overage; from 13 to 14% years 
of age, normal age; from 10% to 13 years of age, moderately underage; 
and under 10% years of age, extremely underage. 

Tables XXX, XXXI, and XXXII show the age-grade distribution of 
the boys, girls, and total pupils in Monroe County. The black lines on 
these tables indicate the limits of the pupils in each grade, who are 
normal or at age, the dotted lines show the limits of the moderately over- 
age and underage pupils in each grade. At a glance it can be seen that 
there is little extreme underageness in the county but considerable ex- 
treme overageness. Table XXXIII shows a summary of the overageness 
and underageness by sex and grade and Table XXXIV presents the same 
data in per cents. 

Of the 3,851 pupils included in the study, only 2,108, or 54.7 per 
cent, are normal; 1,380, or 35.8 per cent, are overage; and 363, or 9.5 per 
cent, are underage. This distribution of ages is somewhat skewed toward 
the overage end of the curve. A normal distribution would place about 
60 per cent of the pupils in the normal group, about 22 per cent in the 
overage group, and about 18 per cent in the underage group. (See Table 
XXXV.) If only the boys are considered, a total of 981 of the 1,948 
boys, or 50.4 per cent, are normal; 794, or 40.8 per cent, are overage; 
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and 173, or 8.8 per cent, are underage. Of the 1,903 girls, 1,127, or 59.2 
per cent, are normal; 586, or 30.8 per cent, are overage; and 190, or 10.0 
per cent, are underage. A difference in the amount of overageness and 
underageness between boys and girls is normal and to be expected. 

It will be noted in Table XXXIV that the per cent of overageness 
among boys and also among boys and girls combined is greatest at about 
the sixth grade. The per cents for boys run as follows: first grade, 31.5; 
second grade, 38.3; third grade, 41.4; fourth grade, 45.1; fifth grade, 


TABLE XXXIII. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE OVER- 
AGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE IN MONROE COUNTY 
































Boys Girls Total 
Grade g - & © - & Pi & 
miei —.}2] &| 6] - | § 
siz/e|/elsici2e/ si esiciel 3 
— a oa 
6/2/5/e& 1/6) 2/5)/8&)/6) 21s] & 
Diva cas cos 92} 181} 19} 292) 55) 205) 11) 271) 147) 386) 30) 563 
. ABR RE Srey 108) 155} 19) 282) 78) 181) 19) 278) 186) 336) 38) 560 
eR 113} 134) 26) 273) 75) 142) 18) 235) 188] 276) 44) 508 
ie aw btw ede 119} 127; 18| 264) 66) 134) 25) 225) 185) 261; 43) 489 
ee ee 109) 103} 21} 233) 83) 118) 29) 230) 192) 221) 50) 463 
a ene 111} 102} 19) 232) 81) 113) 43 7| 192) 215) 62) 469 
eee 83} 86) 20) 189) 74 125) 20) 219) 157) 211) 40) 408 
Rewari cenee 59} 93} 31) 183) 74; 109) 25) 208 133 202) 56) 391 
Total..... 794| 981) 173)1,948) 586)1,127| 190/1,903/1,380/2,108) 363)/3,851 





























TABLE XXXIV. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE OVER- 
AGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE IN MONROE COUNTY 




















Boys Girls Total 
Grade 

Over-| At /Under-| Over-| At |Under-| Over-} At |Under- 

age | Age | age | age | Age | age | age | Age | age 

31.5 | 62.0] 6.5 | 20.3 | 75.6 | 4.1 | 26.1 | 68.6] 5.3 
, Oe ees 38.3 | 55.0 | 6.7 | 28.1 | 65.1} 6.8 | 33.2 | 60.0] 6.8 
Ne eee 41.4 |} 49.1 9.5 | 31.9 | 60.4 7.7 | 37.0 | 54.3 8.7 
ee er 45.1 | 48.1 6.8 | 29.3 | 59.6 | 11.1 | 37.8 | 53.4 8.8 
g:.. 46.8 | 44.2 | 9.0] 36.1 | 51.3 | 12.6 | 41.5 | 47.7 | 10.8 
ae 47.8 | 44.0 8.2 | 34.2 | 47.7 | 18.0 | 40.9 | 45.9 | 13.2 
(ee 43.9 | 45.5 | 10.6 | 33.8 | 57.1 | 9.1 | 38.5 | 51.7] 9.8 
Bees 32.2 | 50.8 | 17 0 | 35.6 | 52.4 | 12.0 | 34.0 | 51.7 | 14.3 
All Grades..| 40.8 | 50 4 | 8.8 | 30.8 | 59.2 | 10.0 | 35.8 | 54.7| 9.5 
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46.8; sixth grade, 47.8; seventh grade, 43.9; and eighth grade, 32.2. The 
progressive increase in overageness from the first to the sixth grade is 
to be expected, as is also the falling off or decrease after the sixth grade. 
The piling up of the effects of retardation clearly accounts for the pro- 
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Figure 12. Chronological Overageness, Normal-ageness, and Underage- 
ness in Monroe County.* 


gressive increases, while elimination from school of pupils reaching the 
compulsory attendance age limit accounts for the decrease in the per 
cent of overageness above the sixth grade. The increase to be noticed in 
the per cent of underage boys from the first to the eighth grades also 
may be accounted for by the accumulation of underage boys through 
double promotions and through the elimination of many overage boys in 
the upper grades. The graphic presentation of the data in Tables 
XXXIV and XXXV is given in Figure 12. 

Standards for the first, fifth, and seventh grades are available. (See 
footnote to Table XXXV.) Table XXXV shows the per cent of overage- 
ness in Monroe County as compared with the standards in the three 
grades designated. From this table it can be seen that the per cent of 
overageness in Monroe County in the first grade is 26.1 as compared with 
a standard of 9.8 per cent. The normal age group in Monroe County 
in the first grade is 68.6 per cent of the total as compared with a stand- 
ard of 72.9 per cent. For the county only 5.3 per cent of the pupils in 
the first grade are underage as compared with a standard of 17.3 per 
cent. Inspection of the per cents in the fifth and seventh grades shows 
an almost equal variation, and in the same direction in each case. 

Table XXXVI was prepared to discover the degree of variation from 
normal in the different townships in order to account for the variation 
from normal by the county as a whole. This table gives the number 
overage, at age, and underage in each township. Table XXXVII pre- 
sents the same data in per cents. If the county per cents are taken for 
a standard, the townships would be ranked as follows in order of the 
degree of variation, from the least amount of variation to the greatest 
amount of variation: Bean Blossom, Benton, Bloomington, Perry, Wash- 
ington, Marion, Clear Creek, Indian Creek, Van Buren, Richland, Salt 


* Carats in the figure indicate Standards from Mort, P.R. and Featherstone, W.B. 
Entrance and Promotion Standards. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1932. p. 22. 
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TABLE XXXV. COMPARISON OF THE PER CENT OF OVERAGE- 
NESS, NORMAL-AGENESS, AND UNDERAGENESS IN 























MONROE COUNTY WITH STANDARD* PER CENTS 
Grade 1 Grade 5 Grade 7 
Group 
| Monroe} Stan- | Monroe| Stan- | Monroe} Stan- 
County | dard | County} dard | County | dard 
Boys— 
SPD. Sos okae cee 31.5 11.3 46.8 25.0 43.9 24.9 
BONE be isc cve 62.0 | 71.9 | 44.2 | 61.8 | 45.5 | 56.7 
Underage....... 6.5 16.8 9.0 13.2 10.6 18.4 
Girls— 
Overage.......... | 20.3 | 8.3 36.1 18.0 33.8 20.1 
OT Ae Pree | 75.6 | 73.9 51.3 63.3 57.1 61.2 
Underage..........| 4.1 | 17.8 12.6 18.7 9.1 18.7 
Total— | 
Overage........... 26.1 | 9.8 | 41.5 21.6 38.5 22.5 
a See 68.6 | 72.9 | 47.7 62.5 51.7 58.9 
ee, oe | a | Wes 15.9 9.8 18.6 








Standards. 
1932. p. 22. 


TABLE XXXVI. 
OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE IN MONROE COUNTY 


Township 


| 
Bean Blossom... . . 


SE ee 
Bloomington...... 


Clear Creek.......| 


Indian Creek... ... 
ee 
SSE ee 
WNDs oo) viewers 


Richland........ 
Salt Creek....... 
Van Buren........ 
Washington...... 


- ee 


Ait 
.|222 


* Standards from Mort, P. 

















R. and Featherstone, W. B. Entrance and Promotion 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH TOWNSHIP 
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145| 30| 224) 121) 276) 45) 442 
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TABLE XXXVII. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN EACH TOWNSHIP 
OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE IN MONROE COUNTY 












































Boys Girls Total 
Township 
Over-| At |Under-| Over-| At |Under-| Over-| At |Under- 
age | Age | age | age | Age | age | age | Age | age 
Bean Blossom| 35.8 | 58.6 | 5.6 | 29.1 | 57.0 | 13.9 | 32.4| 57.8] 9.8 
Benton......| 38.4 | 47.2 | 14.4 | 30.7 | 56.1 | 13.2 | 34.7 | 51.5 | 13.8 
Bloomington..| 44.8 50.4 4.8 | 33.2 | 62.0 4.8 | 38.5 | 56.7 4.8 
Clear Creek. .| 33.0 | 60.1 6.9 | 21.9 | 64.7 | 13.4 | 27.4 | 62.4 | 10.2 
Indian Creek .| 32.4 | 46.1 | 21.5 | 34.1 | 43.9 | 22.0 | 33.2 | 45.1 | 21.7 
erion...... 37.5 | 56.3 6.2 | 25.0 | 75.0 0.0 | 33.3 | 62.5 4.2 
Perry........| 48.7 | 40.4 | 10.9 | 33.3 | 56.4 | 10.3 | 41.2 | 48.1 | 10.7 
Polk........:| @.0 | 28.0 3.0 | 49.5 | 44.8 5.7 | 59.0 | 36.6 4.4 
| 
Richland.....| 25.2 | 65.9 | 8.9 | 19.2| 73.6] 7.2| 22.3| 69.7] 8.0 
Salt Creek. ..| 61.6 | 33.7 | 4.7 | 46.1 | 47.2 6.7 | 53.7 | 40.6 5.7 
Van Buren...| 21.3 | 69.3) 9.4 | 24.8 | 63.5 | 11.7 | 23.0 | 66.6 | 10.4 
Washington. .| 49.4 | 42.7 | 7.9 | 34.2 | 60.3] 5.5 | 42.6] 50.6] 6.8 
County....| 40.8 | 50.4 | 8.8 | 30.8 | 59.2 | 10.0 | 35.8 | 54.7| 9.5 
| | 








TABLE XXXVIII. NUMBER OF BOYS IN MONROE COUNTY 
WHO ARE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE, 












































BY GRADES 
Grade 
Degree of Ageness Total 
PASE Sree TE OF te 

Extremely overage............. 31 | 46 | 28 | 35 | 23|15] 2) 3 183 
Moderately overage............ 61 | 62 | 85 | 84 | 86 | 96 | 81 | 56] 611 
(ag PSE ep ae eee 181 |155 |134 |127 |103 |102 | 86 | 93 | 981 
Moderately underage........... 19 | 18 | 26 | 18 | 21 | 19 | 20 | 30] 171 
Extremely underage............ OL.) 61.91 81 OL @ 2 
PE Sodan cea suvodacd 292 |282 |273 |264 |233 |232 |189 |183 |1,948 











Creek, and Polk. If the per cents of 22 for overage, 60 for normal age, 
and 18 for underage (adapted from the standards given in Table XXXV) 
are taken, then the variations change and the townships would be ranked 
as follows in order of the degree of variation from the least to the great- 
est: Van Buren, Clear Creek, Richland, Bean Blossom, Benton, Marion, 
Indian Creek, Bloomington, Perry, Washington, Salt Creek, and Polk. 
Perhaps this latter list is a better basis for comparison than the former 
and indicates the relative effort made in each township to prevent too 
great an amount of overageness. 








" 
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Tables XXXVIII to XLIII present an analysis of the overageness 
and underageness in each grade for boys, for girls, and for boys and 
girls combined. From these tables it can be seen at once that extreme 
underageness is not a problem in Monroe County. In fact only three 
cases exist where children are extremely underage. But of the 1,380 
overage pupils in the county, 266, or 6.9 per cent of the total number of 
pupils included in the study, are extremely overage. 

Another analysis of the overageness and underageness of the pupils 
of the county was made on a slightly different basis. The children in 
each grade were allocated to the grade for which their ages were normal. 
Table XLIV presents that allocation of the children in each grade. It 
can be seen that of the 563 pupils in the first grade, 386 were of the 
proper age to be in the first grade, 30 were too young to be in school, 
and 323 were older than the normal age for their grade. A total of 231 
first grade pupils were at a normal age for the second grade. Two pupils 
in the first grade were old enough to be in the seventh grade. Three 
second grade pupils were old enough to be in the eighth grade. Other 
grades show like extreme variation in ages. 


TABLE XXXIX. PER CENT OF BOYS IN MONROE COUNTY WHO 
ARE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE, BY GRADES 

















Grade 
Degree of Ageness | | | l Total 
ri siet sere eae Ts 
Extremely overage. .... 10.6 | 16.3) 10.3/13.3| 9.9] 6.5} 1.1] 1.7] 9.4 
Moderately overage... .| 20.9 | 22.0 | 31.1 | 31.8 | 36.9 | 41.3 | 42.8 | 30.6] 31.4 
a eye re 62.0| 55.0| 49.1 | 48.1) 44.2/44.0|45.5/50.8) 50.4 
Moderately underage...| 6.5| 6.4) 9.5) 6.8] 9.0] 8.2)10.6)16.4| 8.7 
Extremely underage....| 0.0} 0.3} 0.0| 0.0) 0.0} 0.0) 0.0) 0.5| 0.1 
All Groups........ 15.0| 14.5) 14.0) 13.6/11.9/11.9| 9.7) 9.4|100.0 
































TABLE XL. NUMBER OF GIRLS IN MONROE COUNTY WHO 
ARE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE, BY GRADES 





























Grade 
Degree of Ageness [| | | Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Extremely overage..... 11} 31 14] 12) 12 3 0 0 83 
Moderately overage....| 44 | 47 | 61] 54] 71] 78] 74) 74] 503 
| Eas 205 | 181 | 142 | 134 | 118 | 113 | 125 | 109 |1,127 
Moderately underage...| 11 18 | 18} 25| 29] 43] 20) 25) 189 
Extremely underage... . 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
All Groups......... 271, | 278 | 235 | 225 | 230 | 237 | 219 | 208 |1,903 
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TABLE XLI. PER CENT OF GIRLS IN MONROE COUNTY WHO 
ARE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND b URPERAGE, BY GRADES 


ts irade _ 






































Degree of Ageness [| | it 4 <2 4 ee 

| 1 2 | 3 4/5] 6 | 7 | 

| | } | 
Pronpersgneenpereae: Senter” pretest 
Extremely overage... .. | 4. 1} a1. 2) 6.0) 5.3) 5.2) 1.3) 0.0) 0.0; 4.4 
Moderately overage... .| 16.2| 16.9} 25. 9/2. 0 | 30.9 | 32.9 | 33.8) 35.6| 26.4 
a ri 5 ng 175.6 | 65. 1 | 60.4 | 59.6 | 51.3 | 47.7 /57.1| 52.4) 59.2 
Moderately underage...| 4.1| 6.4| 7.7|11.1/12.6/18.1| 9.1|12.0| 9.9 
Extremely underage. . .. 0.0; 0.4) nod 0.0 0.0) 0.0) 0.0) 0.0) 0.1 
All Groups........ /14.2 14.6) 12. 411 8 | 12. 112.5] 1 5/10 9 100.0 
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TABLE XLII. NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN MONROE 
COUNTY WHO ARE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE, 












































BY GRADES 
———————————— a —— a ee — a a 
Grade 
Degree of Ageness | - l Total 
1 2 3 4+ 5 6 7 8 
Extremely overage. .... 42| 77} 42| 47] 35] 18 2 3 | 266 
Moderately overage....| 105 | 109 | 146 | 138 | 157 | 174 | 155 | 130 {1,114 
OS” BEE ee 386 | 336 | 276 | 261 | 221 | 215 | 211 | 202 |2,108 
Moderately underage...| 30 | 36 | 44/ 43] 50] 62| 40] 55] 360 
Extremely underage... . 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 
All Groups........ 563 | 560 | 508 | 489 | 463 | 469 | 408 | 391 |3,851 
| | 














TABLE XLIII. PER CENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN MONROE 
COUNTY WHO ARE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE, 


























BY GRADES 
Grade 
Degree of Ageness oe Me ey Bee ee oN Potal 
Beate siu ur ae 2K. | 
| F 
Extremely overage. .... | 7.5|/13.8| 8.3) 9.6) 7.6) 3.8) 0.5) 0.8 6.9 
Moderately overage... .| 18.6 | 19.4 | 28.7 | 28.2| 33.9| 37.1/38.0| 33.2] 28.9 
EE costa ses c sa | 68.6 | 60.0| 54.3|53.4| 47.7|45.9| 51.7|51.7| 54.7 
Moderately underage...| 5.3| 6.4| 8.7| 8.8|10.8|12.2| 9.8|14.0| 9.4 
Extremely underage... . 0 4) 0.0) 0.0) 0.0 0.0) 0.0; 0.3} 0.1 
ee 6|14.5| 13.2 
| | 
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Figure 13. Chronological Age Overlapping in Grades 1 to 8 in the 
Monroe County Schools. 
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TABLE XLIV. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE IN MON- 
ROE COUNTY, WHO BY REASON OF THEIR CHRONO- 
LOGICAL AGE, SHOULD BE IN SOME OTHER GRADE * 








Grade in Which Pupils are Enrolled 
Grade in Which Pupils 
Should be Enrolled : Total 














|) ee eer ee OS, eg SARE SR ee = ee Se ere 45 
Raed i ie la a EP pat 386 | 131 ge A eee Spee, ee 
ie ge cea gues 231 | 336 | 114 18 6} eee RE ate 700 
Meiers coca eta aoe 61 | 207 | 276 | 103 | 23 | 3 Re, Ree 672 
Rati iy SEE EAT 17 | 83] 195 | 261 | 118 | 20 1 1 696 
neki. araie hatha a eee a 6| 33] 88 | 205 | 221 | 127 | 20 5 | 705 
— RS Ea RAPE 6 10 | 27]| 83 177 | 215 | 107} 35] 660 
_ EE ee ak ree 2 te 33 | 86] 175 | 211 | 100 | 631 
PORT EE ol eee 1 3 6 15 |} 46] 102 | 160 | 202] 535 
ere See! ee. 3 8 14; 39] 80} 159 | 303 

Ro caciutih wl wick chdea'y ahGeeae aie ian 1 3 6 6| 32) 79 127 

errr eres Ses ne a LSS Ae 3 1 2 10 16 

YS peer SES Hak t- eS Be 1 B braves 3 5 

er errr re Cees: art aac ET: AS Md pe SET 1 1 

Total Number in 
OS ea 563 | 560 | 508 | 489 | 463 | 469 | 408 | 391 /3,851 



































* This table may be read as follows: Of the 563 pupils in the first grade 30 had a 
chronological age too low for the normal age of first grade children, 386 had a chrono- 
logical age equivalent to the normal age for the first grade, 231 had a chronological age 
equivalent to the normal age for the second grade, etc. 

Or this table may be read as follows: Of the 538 children who by reason of their 
age should be in the first grade 386 actually are in the first grade, 131 actually are in 
the second grade, and 21 actually are in the third grade, etc. Since the normal age for 
each grade covers 3 half years, there is an overlapping of 1 half year between any 2 
consecutive grades, hence the sum of the figures in the total line is somewhat larger 
than the total number of pupils in the elementary schools of the county. 


Interpreting the data in Table XLIV in a somewhat different man- 
ner, it is found that, of the 538 children in the county who were of nor- 
mal age for the first grade, 131 were in the second grade, and 21 were in 
the third grade. Likewise the 535 pupils in the county with ages normal 
for the eighth grade were distributed among the various grades as fol- 
lows: 1 in the first grade, 3 in the second, 6 in the third, 15 in the 
fourth, 46 in the fifth, 102 in the sixth, 160 in the seventh, and 202 in 
the eighth grade. Figure 13 indicates the degree of overlapping of 
chronological ages of children enrolled in the elementary schools of the 
county. 
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CHAPTER IX 


INTELLIGENCE OF MONROE COUNTY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


To gain an adequate measure of the efficiency of instruction in any 
school system it is necessary to discover the children’s capacity to learn. 
The best known guide to use in ascertaining the capacity to learn is the 
intelligence test. For general survey purposes the group intelligence 
test is used in preference to the individual intelligence test because of 
the economy of time involved. The National Intelligence Test was se- 
lected for use and given to the children of Grades 83 to 8 inclusive. 

Table XLV shows the number and per cent of the children tested in 
each grade. Of the 2,797 children in the 6 grades tested 2,442, or 87.3 
per cent, were present at the time tests were given and were included 
in this study. The scores made on the tests were transformed into men- 
tal ages, and distributions were made of these ages by grades. 

The same definitions of normal-ageness, extremely and moderately 
overageness and underageness given at the beginning of Chapter VIII 
are used in this chapter with the substitution of mental age for chrono- 
logical age. 

Tables XLVI, XLVII, and XLVIII show the distribution of these 
mental ages for boys, for girls, and for boys and girls combined. The 
solid lines on the tables enclose the normal mental ages for each grade. 
The dotted lines above and below the solid lines are the border lines be- 
tween those who are extremely overage or underage and those who are 
moderately overage or underage. It will be noted that the range for 
those who are moderately overage or underage is increased regularly 
from 1% years in the third grade to 2% years in the eighth grade as 
described in Chapter VIII. Such procedure is justified from the assump- 
tion that a pupil 1% years overage or underage mentally in the third 
grade is considerably more of a problem than a child who is 1% years 
overage or underage mentally in the eighth grade. 

Considerable overlapping of mental ages is evident from the dis- 
tributions in Table XLVIII. For example, there are 4 pupils in the 


TABLE XLV. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 
3 TO 8 IN MONROE COUNTY TESTED BY THE 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TEST 














Grade 
——- —__——__—. — | Total 
| 3 | 4 | 5 6 7 | 8 
| | 
rs: ee: See. ote 
Number in @ade.......... | 508 | 515 | 489| 492| 418 | 375 | 2,797 
Number tested............ | 395 | 440 | 432] 432| 378 | 365 | 2,442 
7.7 | 85.4 


Per cent tested............ | 77. 88.3 | 87.8 | 90.4 | 97.3 | 87.3 
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TABLE XLVI. MENTAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN 
MONROE COUNTY 





Mental Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Total 
age 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Under 54 














TOTAL 209 233 212 212 187 162 1215 





TABLE XLVII. MENTAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF GIRLS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN 
MONROE COUNTY 











Mental — Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Total 
7 8 
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TABLE XLVIII. MENTAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN GRADES 
3 TO 8 IN MONROE COUNTY 
















Mental Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Total 
age 3 a 5 6 7 8 
Under 5} 1 1 
53 1 1 
6 Pm ST 2 
64 ‘ & ' 1 9 
7 ; ee oe 1 23 
7s 1 70 i4 ee 5 94 
5 3 1 56 
o sis 
ot 1. ies 
6 
103 ment <t 
11 10 + 223 
i se} ges 
i ' 221 
12% ae | 157 
13 ae ae oe 155 
134 3 —_ oe 95 
14 2 See ees 108 
14 3 6 ' + 70 
15 i. se Uf)Ssfsé 
15s 1 ‘eo: See Tae 
16 ss Fae 
16% See tee ee 
17 oF 4 
17% 1 2 3 
18 or 1 1 
over 
TOTAL 304 436 429 434 378 352 3425 





third grade with a mental age of 12 years, a mental age considered .nor- 
mal for the sixth and seventh grades. On the other hand there are 3 
pupils in the eighth grade with a mental age of 9 years, a mental age 
considered normal for the third and fourth grades. Figure 14 shows the 
overlapping of mental ages by grades. 

Tables XLIX to LIV present summaries of Tables XLVI, XLVII, 
and XLVIII. From these tables it is seen that 6.0 per cent of the boys 


TABLE XLIX. NUMBER OF BOYS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN MON- 
ROE COUNTY WHO ARE MENTALLY OVERAGE, 
NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 












































Grade 
Degree of Ageness Total 
3 4 5 6 7 & 
Extremely overage......... 14 9 9 6 4 5 47 
Moderately overage....... 42 75 79 58 51 50 355 
POS osc Bic ots os 05's ..| 86 93 77 85 82 53 476 
Moderately underage....... 63 54 42 53 48 51 311 
Extremely underage........ sa. 2] 5 10 2 3 26 
eons 
All Groups............ | 209 | 233 | 212 | 212 | 187 | 162 | 1,215 
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Figure 14. Mental Age Overlapping in Grades 3 to 8 in the Monroe 
County Schools. 


and 5.2 per cent of the girls, or 5.6 per cent of the pupils tested, are 
extremely overage or underage. This group of 136 pupils who are ex- 
tremely ill-adjusted so far as mental age is concerned is discussed in a 
separate section of this report. The per cent of girls who are moderately 
overage mentally is greater than the per cent of boys who are moderately 





ai bet bead ee eet 
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TABLE L. PER CENT OF BOYS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN MONROE 
COUNTY WHO ARE-MENTALLY OVERAGE, 
NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 


























Grade 
Degree of Ageness | Total 
a | 5 | S 1.7 8 

Nin Seiwa A 
Extremely overage......... 6.7) 3.9| 4.2] 2.8| 2.1) -3.1} 3.9 
Moderately overage........ 20.1 | 32.2 | 37.3 | 27.4 | 27.3 | 30.9 | 20.2 
OO Ba Fe ee 41.1 | 39.9 | 36.3 | 40.1 | 43.8 | 32.7 | 39.2 
Moderately underage....... 30.1 | 23.1 | 19.8 | 25.0 | 25.7 | 31.5 | 25.6 
Extremely underage........ 2.0 Ol G4) Gat Bee 1.8] 2.1 

All Groups............ 17.2 | 19.2 | 17.4 | 17.4 | 15.4 | 13.4 |100.0 




















TABLE LI. NUMBER OF GIRLS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN MONROE 
COUNTY WHO ARE MENTALLY OVERAGE, 
NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 






































Grade 
Degree of Ageness 4 Total 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
Extremely overage......... 15 14 14 7 4 2 56 
Moderately overage........ 62 91 93 66 74 67 453 
Bc Beatie cist ie bok 72 72 82 105 72 65 468 
Moderately underage....... 36 26 28 4l 39 54 224 
Extremely underage........ 0 0 0 3 2 2 7 
OND, os ce sino 185 | 203 | 217 | 222 | 191 190 | 1,208 








TABLE LII. PER CENT OF GIRLS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN MON- 
ROE COUNTY WHO ARE MENTALLY OVERAGE, 
NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 

















Grade 
Degree of Ageness ah, l Total 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
Extremely overage......... 8.1}; 6.9] 6.4] 3.1] 2.1] 1.0] 4.6 
Moderately overage........ 33.5 | 44.8 | 42.9 | 29.7 | 38.7 | 35.3 | 37.5 
) RSPAS pee oe 38.9 | 35.5 | 37.8 | 47.3 | 37.7 | 34.2 | 38.7 
Moderately underage....... 19.5 | 12.8 | 12.9 | 18.5 | 20.4 | 28.5 | 18.6 
Extremely underage........ 0.0} 0.0} 0.0 1.4 1.1 1.0 .6 
pL ENE ee 15.3 | 16.8 | 18.0 | 18.4 | 15.8 | 15.7 {100.0 
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TABLE LIII. NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 
IN MONROE COUNTY WHO ARE MENTALLY OVERAGE, 
NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 
































Grade 
Degree of Ageness | war SCR? Total 
| 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Extremely overage.........| 29 23 23 13 8 7 103 
Moderately overage........ | 104 166 172 124 125 117 808 
SER a ee | 158 165 159 190 154 118 944 
Moderately underage... .... | 99 80 70 94 87 105 535 
Extremely underage........ 4 2 5 13 + 5 33 
PS ins ikem 394 436 429 434 378 352 2,423 








TABLE LIV. PER CENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN GRADES 38 TO 8 
IN MONROE COUNTY WHO ARE MENTALLY OVERAGE, 
NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 






































| 
| Grade 
Degree of Ageness | Total 
| 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Extremely overage......... 7.4] 5.3] 5.4] 3.0] 2.1] 2.0] 4.2 
Moderately overage........ | 26.4 | 38.1 | 40.0 | 28.6 | 33.1 | 33.2 | 33.3 
a ee ae | 40.1 | 37.8 | 37.1 | 43.8 | 40.7 | 33.5 39.0 
Moderately underage....... | 25.1 | 18.3 | 16.3 | 21.6 | 23.0 | 29.8 | 22.1 
Extremely underage... .... . 1 1.0] .5| 1.2] 3.0] 1.1] 1.5] 1.4 
pn eee | 16.3 | 18.0 | 17.7 | 17.9 | 15.6 | 14.5 |100.0 








overage, 37.5 per cent as compared with 29.2 per cent. Conversely, the 
per cent of boys who are moderately underage is greater than the per 
cent of girls who are moderately underage, 25.6 per cent as compared 
with 18.6 per cent. 

On the whole there is a considerably greater number of pupils who 
are moderately overage than moderately underage, 33.3 per cent as com- 
pared with 22.1 per cent. 

Figure 15 presents the picture of the per cent distribution of Table 
LIV. From the standpoint of mental age, there does not seem to be as 
great an adjustment of mental age to grade as there should be. 

When the mental ages of the pupils are considered in relation to 
their chronological ages (that is, mental age divided by chronological age, 
which gives the intelligence quotient), a slightly different picture of the 
situation is discovered. Table LV shows the distribution of intelligence 
quotients for the county by grades, and Table LVI shows the same dis- 
tribution in per cents. 
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In these tables the extremely above normal group was arbitrarily 
fixed to include those children having intelligence quotients of above 130; 
the moderately above normal, from 111 to 130; the normal, from 91 to 
110; the moderately below normal, from 71 to 90; and the extremely 
below normal, below 71. 

When the entire group of 2,442 children is considered, the distribu- 
tion is normal. Some little variation from normal exists in individual 
grades. The per cent of extremely abnormal cases is greatest in the 
third grade and decreases with each advanced grade through the seventh 
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Figure 15. Mental Overageness, Normal-ageness, and Underageness in 
Grades 3 to 8 in Monroe County Schools. 


TABLE LV. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN MONROE 
COUNTY HAVING ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND BELOW 
NORMAL INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


























| Grade 
Group | | Total 
| 3] 4 5 | 6 7 g 
Extremely above normal | | | | 
4 Ree 35 26 | 24 | 15 12 13 125 
Moderately above normal | | 
rere | 82 | 108 | 120 | 87 93 84 574 
Normal (91 to 110).........| 148 184 | 178 | 191 171 162 1,034 
Moderately below normal | | = | | 
Se ONG a> 6s Seidees | 96 | 96 90 | 122 | 93 | 87 584 
Extremely below normal | | | 
"a 34 eh ee 19 125 
All Groups. .......... | 395 | 440 | 432 | 432 | 378 | 365 | 2,442 
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TABLE LVI. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN MON- D 
ROE COUNTY HAVING ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND 
BELOW NORMAL INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 




















p 

Grade in 

Group Total g 

3 4 5 6 7 8 t! 

—_——-—_—___ —____ 2 

Extremely above normal t 

i i aaa 8.8 5.9 5.6 3.5 3.2 3.6 5.1 c 

Moderately above normal ‘ 

..) § Se 20.8 | 24.6 | 27.8 | 20.1 | 24.6 | 23.0 | 23.5 ( 

Normal (91 to 110).........| 37.5 | 41.8 | 41.2 | 44.2 | 45.2 | 44.4 | 42.4 ‘ 

Moderately below normal 

2h eee eee 24.3 | 21.8 | 20.8 | 28.3 | 24.6 | 23.8 | 23.9 

Extremely below normal r 

| [ae ipaapepaepetiees 8.6 5.9 4.6 3.9 2.4 5.2 5.1 , 
AR Goowpes : soc e35.. 16.2 | 18.0 | 17.7 | 17.7 | 15.5 | 14.9 |100.0 


























TABLE LVII. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN EACH 
TOWNSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY HAVING ABOVE NORMAL, 
NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL INTELLI- 

GENCE QUOTIENTS 

















Township 
= a, 
S B | ue S 
| 

Group g & z g as] $ 2 5 

Mle}-s|0 =| | =i 
cle|Slalslelelnlalo| tla! z 
2/6/3/8|3/4/5/S/8/4/ 9/4! 3 
S\ABIO|SISIA (Bl alele| & 
Extremely above.........| 8} 5} 12} 13] 11] 0} 44) O} 14) 1) 15) 2) 125 
Moderately above........ 42} 38] 85) 71) 24) 5/145) 6) 78) 15) 43) 22) 574 
oc gi caiaiy 97| 74/154)112) 43) 6/215) 33/115) 45] 94) 46/1,034 
Moderately below........ 61} 41] 73} 46) 38) 2/123) 48) 52) 36) 37) 27) 584 
Extremely below......... 10; 11; 11} 14; 1) 1; 28) 18) 4) 13) 6 8 125 
pe reer 218) 169)335/256)117) 14/555) 105/263/110)195/105/2, 442 















































grade. A slight increase in the per cent of abnormal cases in the eighth 
grade over the seventh grade is evident. 

It is striking that 5.1 per cent of the children in the upper 6 grades 
in the county are extremely above normal in intelligence, and also that 
an equal per cent are extremely below normal. One must not be misled, 
however, by the data presented in Tables LV and LVI. It is quite likely 
that, if the children in the first 2 grades had been measured, a much 
greater per cent of extremely below normal cases would have been found, 
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Data presented in the section on retardation and acceleration show a 
“piling up” of below normal cases in the early grades. 

Tables LVII and LVIII show the distribution of intelligence quo- 
tients by townships. Two townships, Polk and Salt Creek, have a com- 
paratively large per cent of extremely below normal cases. Only 6 pupils 
in Grades 3 to 8 in Polk Township, out of a total of 105 pupils in those 
grades, are above normal in intelligence. Approximately one-fourth of 
the cases of extremely low intelligence in the county are found in the 
2 townships mentioned, although less than one-tenth of the children of 
the county are in school in those townships. A corresponding lack of 
children with extremely high intelligence quotients is found in Polk and 
Salt Creek townships and also in Marion and Washington townships. 
Only 3 children of the 334 in these 4 townships have intelligence quo- 
tients of over 130. 


TABLE LVIII. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 38 TO 8 IN 
EACH TOWNSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY HAVING ABOVE 
NORMAL, NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 





















































Township 
=| c As 
z $|%/ 8 & 
x 7 £ “4/6 
Group x) 7 $ 6) 7/ei kt = 
Mil ecl-a|O S Sin| sia 
-/S/8l5/ 8/21 Z\/O\Fle/ a 
$/s/S\S/S/8|5/S/Elsl als] 3 
SAMO SISA clei Sl> lB] 
Extremely above.........|4/3/4/5/9/}0/}8/0/5]1]8]2) 65.1 
Moderately above........|19 |23 |25 |/28 |21 |36 |26 | 6 |30 |13 [22 /21 | 23.5 
Mr es to a aes 44 |44 |46 /|44 |37 |43 [39 |31 |44 |41 |48 |44 | 42.4 
Moderately below........ 28 |24 |22 |18 |32 |14 |22 |46 [20 (33 |19 |26 | 23.9 
Extremely below:........ 5 | 6 31/5/1/7/5)17)}1/12);3)7] 5.1 
All Groups.......... 8.96 9|13.7/10.5/4.8| .6|22.7/4.3/10.8/4. 5/8.0/4.3100.0 











In all townships except 3 the normal group contains between 40. and 
48 per cent of the children. Indian Creek and Polk townships show a 
markedly smaller per cent of normal children and a correspondingly 
greater per cent of moderately below normal children than are found in 
the county as a whole. Perry Township, on the other hand, shows a 
slightly smaller per cent of normal children but a greater per cent of 
moderately above normal children than does the county as a whole. 








CHAPTER X 
PROGRESS THROUGH THE GRADES* 


ONE of the measures of the efficiency of instruction as well as of 
pupil-teacher adjustment is the degree of overageness and underageness 
expressed in terms of failures and double promotions. Blanks were sent 


TABLE LIX. NUMBER OF PUPILS WHO WERE DOUBLE-PRO- 
MOTED, WHO MADE NORMAL PROGRESS, AND WHO 
FAILED IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
IN MONROE COUNTY 















































Double- | 
Promoted | Failed 
Grade ce -_ Normal|___ A a 
Pupils* | 
2/1 Ce beh eon ¢ bia ee 
| Years| Year | Year |Years| Years! Years) Years) Years 
De oud <mix ceed 578 0 0 438 | 116 16 5 2 0 1 
A ae 475 0 0 318 | 128 23 3 2 1 0 
ihe aah ecnle 541 0 y 348 | 115 52 13 3 1 0 
eis bewusnel 482 1 20 278 | 119 | 48 10 7 0 0 
sn atdewedets 438 1 24 272 92) 30 9 2 0 
ees 431 2 31 261 | 104 32 6 0 0 0 
Se ST ye 442 | 5 52 241 | 130 14 4 2 0 0 
SRR 6p: 341| 5| 29] 225| 72|/ 12] O|} Oo| o| oO 
Total. ..| 3,728 14 165 | 2,381 | 876 | 236 | 50 18 3 l 
| | 




















* The sum of the figures on the line following the total does not always equal the 
total number of pupils in the grade. For example: in the fourth grade, the total num- 
ber of pupils is 482, while the sum of the figures following ‘482’’ is 483. The reason 
for the apparent inconsistency is that 1 pupil now enrolled in the fourth grade com- 
pleted the first and second grades in his first year of school and repeated the third 
grade. Therefore, this pupil is included in the 20 pupils who were double-promoted 1 
year and also in the 119 pupils who failed 1 year. His progress through the grades 
is indicated in the following manner: 1 and 2, 3, 3, 4. Pupils included more than once 
in other grades are as follows: 

Fifth grade: one pupil, 1, 2 and 3, 4, 5, 5; one pupil, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 5, 5. 
Sixth grade: one pupil, 1, 1, 2 and 3, 4, 5, 6; one pupil 1 and 2, 3, 3, 4 and 5, 

6; one pupil, 1, 1, 2 and 3, 4, 5, 6, 6, 6; one pupil, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 5, 5, 6; one pupil, 

1, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 5, 6. 

Seventh grade: one pupil, 1 and 2, 3, 4, 4, 4, 5, 5, 6, 7; one pupil, 1, 1, 2 and 3, 

4, 5, 6, 7; one pupil, 1, 1, 2 and 3, 4, 4, 5, 5, 6, 7; one pupil 1 and 2, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 

one pupil, 1, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, 6, 7; one pupil, 1 and 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 7. 

Eighth grade: one pupil, 1 and 2, 3, 4, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; one pupil, 1, 2, 3, 3, 4 and 

6, 6, 7, 8. 

This table is read as follows: Of the 578 pupils in the first grade, 438 were enrolled 
for the first time, 116 failed once and were enrolled for the second time, 16 failed twice 
and were enrolled for the third time, 5 failed 3 times and were enrolled for the fourth 
time, etc. 


* The data for this chapter were collected and summarized by Mr. Clarence Leuck, 
Superintendent of Monroe County Schools. 
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to each teacher during the winter of 1934-35 to secure a record of the 
progress of each pupil through the elementary school. This chapter pre- 
sents discussions of the analyses of data collected on the progress blanks. 

The first study of the data revealed the number of pupils enrolled 
in school who failed, the number of times failure occurred, and the point 
at which pupils failed. Table LIX shows the summary of data for all 8 
grades in the county. From this table it can be seen that of the 3,728 
pupils included in the study of this chapter, 2,381, or 63.8 per cent, 
neither failed nor were double-promoted throughout their. school life; 
179, or less than 5 per cent, were double-promoted; and 1,184, or about 
32 per cent, failed one or more times. Table LX shows the per cent of 
the pupils in each grade who were double-promoted, who made normal 
progress, and who failed. The per cent of pupils who failed one or more 
times reaches its peak in the fourth grade when 38.2 per cent failed one 
or more times. A greater per cent of the pupils were double-promoted 
in the seventh grade than in any other grade, but in that grade the per 
cent of pupils having normal progress was least. 

Analysis of the point at which failure occurred shows that of the 
128 second grade pupils who failed once, 91 failed once in the first grade 
and 37 once in the second grade. Seventy other pupils failed once each 
in the first and second grades. One pupil failed in the first grade 4 
times and in the second grade once. Of the 115 third grade pupils who 
failed once, 62 failed in the first grade, 30 failed in the second grade, and 
23 failed in the third grade. A total of 26 other pupils failed once each 
in the first and second grades. One third grade pupil failed 4 times in 
the first grade and once in the third grade. 

Of the 119 pupils who failed once in the fourth grade, 32 failed in 
the first grade, 34 in the second, 35 in the third, and 17 in the fourth. 


TABLE LX. PER CENT OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN EACH GRADE 
IN MONROE COUNTY WHO WERE DOUBLE-PROMOTED, 
WHO MADE NORMAL PROGRESS, AND WHO FAILED * 





Per Cent | 
Grade Doulle- | Per Cent | Per Cent 

Promoted | Normal Failed 

ass eee —_ — ——_-—_—_ —_ ~—— -— -— | —— ——__——__ —___ — |-—— —_—_ 
Bis) dis aide wad.aedn cules (ae ae oe .0 75.8 24.2 
Dar, 2 tah 'g' sla hs akin desk a elas Ona ee 0 67.0 33.0 
dpa el ERE NETS SAO AR PORE OS httpd | FOS ad 1.7 62.5 35.8 
My bah Hy fille eee TR el eS RW neg ie 4.3 57.7 38.2 
Waa a bikad 510. devs A ale Kae is ata ws eae 5.7 62.1 32.6 
_ ERR ae aos ee ent 7.6 60.6 33.0 
Me cx vg Balas eras '& ve Sse a, 4 So a Acdece 12.2 56.8 34.0 
aS lg AY ile MOEN E Fe ny ret py Spot AN, het aa ae 10.0 66.0 24.6 
PIE a 5 a/c acd'd & Riel eee chee a ie a 4.8 63.8 31.7 























* The totals of the per cents in Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 do not equal 100 because in 
each grade 1 or more pupils both failed and were double promoted and therefore are 
included in two columns. 
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TABLE LXI. DISTRIBUTION OF FAILURES BY GRADES IN 
MONROE COUNTY * 








Number Who Failed ir Each Grade 





























Number |___ pcb dcadenl alias aa eeaeti 
Grade of 
[Failures | 1 | 2 3 | 4 5|6f171]8 
: “ SanER Sexik Benen GENS GEL 
ead nt) aabistaidia Bd 140 SY SE Pet OR POURS ee ee eee (ae 
ER eee 157 119 RT as Se et Sa eee ees - 
RRR IE AST doe 184 118 81 oy Se SPE WR Ree 
ae ls a saat s Hawes 184 62 | 68 75 ok ae Ie oie Pb ow eke taae 
Bish exe Se dds 143 58 39 | 44 32 / oa eee ee 
| RESERVE Re Ee 142 42 | 33 38 19 28 RRA ety 
| ERE cA 150 37 31 33 23 16 16 hs gate 
Ep i ee | 84 17 15 15 15 13 7 i) 5 
Es rcs | 1,184 593 | 327 | 257 | 138 82 43 27 5 
| 














* This table is read as follows: 140 pupils failed in the first grade; of the 157 
pupils in the second grade who failed, 119 failed at least once in the first grade and 60 
failed at least once in the second grade; etc. 


Of the 92 pupils in the fifth grade who failed once, 33 failed in the first 
grade, 17 in the second, 21 in the third, 12 in the fourth, and 7 in the 
fifth. In the sixth grade 104 pupils failed only once, 30 of whom failed 
in the first grade, 18 in the second, 21 in the third, 11 in the fourth, 15 
in the fifth, and 9 in the sixth. 

A total of 130 pupils in the seventh grade failed once, 30 of whom 
failed in the first grade, 26 in the second, 26 in the third, 17 in the fourth, 
9 in the fifth, 10 in the sixth, and 12 in the seventh. In the eighth grade 
72 pupils failed only once, 14 of whom failed in the first grade, 11 in the 
second, 14 in the third, 11 in the fourth, 12 in the fifth, 4 in the sixth, 
3 in the seventh, and 3 in the eighth. 

Table LXI shows a slightly different picture of the distribution of 
failures by grades, and emphasizes the finding that the chances of failure 
decrease as a pupil progresses through the grades. 

A total of 179 pupils were double-promoted. Of this number 14 were 
double-promoted twice, 3 completed the first 3 grades in 1 year; 2 com- 
pleted the first 4 grades in 2 years; 1 completed the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth grades in 2 years; 1 completed the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades in 2 years; 4 completed the first and second and the fourth and 
fifth grades in 1 year each; 1 completed the first and second and the 
fifth and sixth in 1 year each; and 2 completed the second and third and 
the fifth and sixth in 1 year each. Of the 165 pupils who were double- 
promoted once, 68 received the double promotion in the first grade, 43 
in the second, 22 in the third, 23 in the fourth, 8 in the fifth, and 1 in 
the sixth. 

With normal progress the 3,728 pupils enrolled in the 8 grades and 
included in this study should have spent a total of 15,677 years in school. 
They actually spent 17,075 years, 8.9 per cent longer than normal. Table 
LXII shows the distribution by grades. The regular decrease in the per 
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cent greater than normal from the first to the eighth grade is a reflec- 
tion of the concentration of failures in the lower grades and the elimina- 
tion of failing students from school in the upper grades. 


TABLE LXII. PER CENT OF BELOW-NORMALNESS BY GRADE 
IN MONROE COUNTY * 

















| Years Per Cent That 

| Required | Years Actually | Time Actually 

Grades | for Normal Spent Spent is Above 

| Progress Normal 
Dice ete We m0'4a peas eae ees 578 755 30.6 
Ri er SO re Le 950 1,146 20.6 
Mince cute Senda s © db saan ies hake 1,623 1,889 16.4 
nde kore ig ho 00d Cte ae 8 1,928 2,179 13.0 
ee ae oo dace as 2,190 2,374 8.4 
EE era eye ee 2,586 2,737 5.8 
Laas asada see Pewee 3,094 | 3,210 3.8 
__ AEE Sey eens) em renter mae 2,728 | 2,785 2.1 
| 

seis siddcdaionne’ 15,677 | 17,075 8.9 














* This table is read as follows: ‘There were 578 pupils enrolled in the first grade, 
but these 578 pupils spent a total of 755 years in school, a time 30.6 per cent longer 
than normal. The 475 pupils enrolled in the second grade would have spent 950 years 
in school had they made normal progress, whereas actually they were found to have 
spent 1,146 years in school, an amount of time 20.6 per cent greater than normal, etc. 


TABLE LXIII. PER CENT OF PUPILS WHO WERE DOUBLE- 
PROMOTED, WHO MADE NORMAL PROGRESS, AND WHO 
FAILED IN GRADES 1 TO 4 IN MONROE COUNTY 
DURING THE LAST 5 YEARS 








Per Cent 
Year Double- | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Promoted | Normal Failed 








BS oak ars c.0 S.nce wv hicks oln:d op o0id oor 1 85.5 14.4 
Serr rs cers er 1.9 82.1 16.0 
, rere eee 3.5 82.3 14.2 
ee, ee 5.1 85.8 9.1 
| SM ey teers eters eee 2.6 87.5 9.9 

















Comparison of the extent of acceleration and retardation in the first 
4 grades over a period of 5 years is provided by the data presented in 
Table LXIII. A marked decrease in the per cent of pupils double-pro- 
moted is evident during the last 4 years. There is no corresponding de- 
crease in the per cent of pupils who failed during the last 3 years. It 
would seem from the data presented, that after a preliminary readjust- 
ment of pupils and a consequent reclassification into proper grades, a 
determined effort should be made to reduce materially the per cent of 
pupils failing throughout the schoo] system, 








CHAPTER XI 
ACHIEVEMENT IN GRADES 1, 2, AND 3 


THE testing program for Grades 1, 2, and 3 consisted of the Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1. According to Table LXIV, 79.0 
per cent, or 1,349 of the 1,707 children enrolled in these three grades, 
were present at the time tests were given and are included in this study. 
Of the 614 pupils enrolled in the first grade 453, or 73.8 per cent, were 
tested. In the second grade 81.4 per cent, or 476, of the 585 enrolled in 
the grade were tested. Of the 508 pupils enrolled in the third grade, 420 
or 82.7 per cent were tested. 


TABLE LXIV. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 
1 TO 3 IN MONROE COUNTY TESTED BY THE HAGGERTY 











Grade | Grade | Grade 
1 2 3 Total 
ge pre te 614 585 508 1,707 
i us a bh ui eiaenaraiala 453 476 420 1,349 
I 56 oo on ale ew dd ie ares 73.8 81.4 82.7 79.0 




















The tests were given and scored, and the scores were converted into 
educational ages on the basis of standards presented by the manual 
accompanying the test.’ The results of the tabulation of educational ages 
for the county as a whole in each of the three grades are presented in 
Table LXV. Analysis of these results are presented in Table LXVI and 
Figure 16, 


Below Normal 
Normal 
Above Norma! 


Below Normal 
Normal 


Above Normal 


Below Normal 
Normal 
Above Nermal 
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Figure 16. Reading Overageness, Normal-ageness, and Underageness in 
Grades 1 to 3 in Monroe County as Indicated by the Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 1. 


' Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1, Manual of Directions, p. 9. 
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Normal for the first grade was arbitrarily fixed to include educa- 
tional ages of 6, 6%, and 7 years. All ages 7% years or above were 
considered above normal; all ages below 6 years were considered below 
normal. 

Ages 7, 7%, and 8 years were considered normal for the second 
grade. All ages 8% years or above were considered above normal; all 


TABLE LXV. DISTRIBUTION OF THE READING AGES OF 
PUPILS IN GRADES 1 TO 3 IN MONROE COUNTY AS INDI- 
CATED BY THE HAGGERTY READING EXAMI- 
NATION, SIGMA 1* 





























Number of Pupils 
Reading Age in Years 
Grade 1 Grade 2 | Grade 3 

ITs .. 6ca j.'s Beka aleateea ws ties 312 85 10 
PIR. ph iyi RE PO BE Py PRR Oe pA I Bay: 36 30 5 
OM inva adc oe cbal peters eeeeerestewods 29 22 6 
ee oe ee eee een ee ee 39 74 27 
PTL EEE LP LEI OE N 14 66° 31 
de eta oidass enw ir diva. & git del tinea alias ora oe 12 47 36 
ND acl GP MESA le oe. ai A be. 6 74 87 
Dae Sy ude oe ie bee chee awn ee ark 0 27 46 
I ihe sia os Landcank as saedas sane eee 3 29 72 
LO ee IC re Oe A Se 8 0 15 52 
EER a RRR ie BE Tec Rey api elite 2 6 38 
SECO IE POT Oe ee 0 1 10 
RE REI Ie aa Pe ea 453 | 476 | 420 








* This table is read as follows: Of the 453 pupils in the first grade who were ex- 
amined by the Haggerty Reading Examination, 312 pupils made a score equivalent to a 
reading age of below 6 years, 36 pupils made a score equivalent to a reading age of 
6 years, 29 pupils made a score equivalent to a reading age of 6% years, etc. 


TABLE LXVI. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MONROE COUNTY 
PUPILS IN GRADES 1 TO 3 WHO ARE ABOVE NORMAL, 
NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL IN READING, AS INDI- 
CATED BY THE HAGGERTY READING 
EXAMINATION, SIGMA 1 























Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 
Group 
Number |Per Cent} Number |Per Cent| Number |Per Cent 
Below normal........ 312 68.9 137 28.7 79 18.6 
| ee ee eee 104 23.0 187 39.4 169 40.3 
Above normal........ 37 8.1 152 31.9 172 41.1 
<P 453 100.0 476 100.0 420 100.0 
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One-TVeacher Schools 


Two-Teacher Schools 








> 70 30 30 coy 0 ry Yo 
Per Cent 


Figure 17. Reading Overageness, Normal-ageness, and Underageness in 
Grade 1 in Each Type of School in Monroe County as Indicated 
by the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1. 


ages below 7 years were considered below normal. Ages 8, 8%, and 9 
years were considered normal for the third grade. All ages 9% years 
or above were considered above normal; all ages below 8 years were 
considered below normal. These normal age limits correspond with those 
given in Chapter VIII with educational age substituted for chronological 
age. 

The extremely large per cent of pupils below normal in reading 
ability in the first grade requires some explanation. Discovery of the 
causes leading to such low ability is difficult. Some might attribute the 
low achievement to the prevalence of one-teacher schools; others might 
attribute it to the inexperience of teachers in rural schools; others might 
feel that there were many pupils in the first grade too young to be in 
school; and still others might claim that not sufficient time had been 
spent in reading in the lower grades. Each of these claims has been 
investigated, together with the possibility that some one or more town- 
ships with extremely low achievement might cause the low average for 
the entire county. 

The distributions of educational ages classified by the type of school 
which the children were attending were condensed according to age limits 
already given to above normal, normal, and below normal groups in 
Table LXVII, and presented in graph form in Figures 17, 18, and 19. 
In the 43 one-teacher schools, 74.3 per cent of the first grade children 
were below normal; in the 6 two-teacher schools, 64.7 per cent were below 
normal; in the 10 three- and four-teacher schools, 63.1 per cent were 
below normal; and in the 3 schools having more than 4 teachers, 70.3 
per cent were below normal. The variation from the county figure of 
68.9 per cent in each case is not great enough to be of any significance. 
There is, however, a slight indication that by the time the third grade 
is reached a somewhat greater per cent of the children are normal or 
above normal jn reading achievement. (Figure 16.) 
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The same procedure as just explained was used to make an analysis 
of the influence of the experience of the teachers of the first and second 
grades on the reading achievement of the children in those grades. Tables 
LXVIII and LXIX show the results of this analysis. Again there is not 
sufficient variation in each case to be of significance, as is indicated by 
Figure 20, although, if there is any advantage to be claimed, the teach- 
ers with from 11 to 20 years experience would receive the benefit. 


One-Teacher Schools 











Below Normal 
Normal 


Above Normal 
Twe-Teacher Schools 


Below Normal 
Nor mal 


Above Normal 
Three- and Four-Teacher Schools 


Below Normal 
Normal 


Above Normal 
Over Four-Teacher Schools 


Below Normal 
Normal 


Above Normal 
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Figure 18. Reading Overageness, Normal-ageness, and Underageness in 
Grade 2 in Each Type of School in Monroe County as Indicated 
by the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1. 
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Above Normal 
Two-Teacher Schools 


Below Normal 
Normal 


Above Normal 


Below Normal 
Normal 


Above Normal 
Over Four-Teacher Schools 


Below Normal 
Normal 


Above Normal 
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Figure 19. Reading Overageness, Normal-ageness, and Underageness in 
Grade 3 in Each Type of School in Monroe County as Indicated 
by the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1. 
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1Year of Teaching Experience 









2 to 5 Years of Teaching Experience 


Gte 0 Years of Teaching Experience 


M to 20 Years of Teaching Experience 


Over 20 Years of Teaching Experience 
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Figure 20. Analysis of Reading Achievement in Grade 1 in Monroe 
County according to the Number of Years of Teaching Experience 
of First Grade Teachers. 


TABLE LXVII. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MONROE COUNTY 
PUPILS IN GRADES 1 TO 3 WHO ARE ABOVE NORMAL, 
NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL IN READING ACHIEVE- 
MENT AS INDICATED BY THE HAGGERTY READING 
EXAMINATION, SIGMA 1, ANALYZED BY 
TYPE OF SCHOOL * 











| Three- and Over 
































One-Teacher | Two-Teacher |Four-Teacher |Four-Teacher 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 
(43 Schools) | (6 Schools) | (10 Schools) | (6 Schools) 
Group ; oa 
| Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent 

First Grade— | 
Above normal.... .| 9 §.2 1 3.0 24 | 15.2 3 3.3 
2a | 35 | 20.5 11 | 32.3 34 | 21.7 24 | 26.4 
Below normal.....| 127 | 74.3 22 | 64.7 99 | 63.1 64 | 70.3 

ee | 171 |100.0 34 |100.0 | 157 |100.0 | 91 |100.0 

Second Grade— | 
Above normal....., 40 | 24.1| 18|34.6| 60/|35.5| 34 | 38.2 
Normal. LPL 64 | 38.6 23 | 44.2 72 | 42.6 28 | 31.5 
Below normal... . .| 62 | 37.3 | 13 121.3 37 | 21.9 27 | 30.3 

_) Se 166 1100.0 52 |100.0 169 |100.0 | 89 |100.0 
} 

Third Grade— Be es . en 
Above normal.... 45 | 33.1 21 | 39.7 | 58 | 45.3 48 | 46.6 
ee 54 | 39.7 20 | 37.7 50 | 39.1 45 | 43.7 
Below normal... . 37 | 27.2 12 | 22.6 20|15.6| 10] 9.7 

SS fee oles | 136 |100.0 53 |100.0 128 |100.0 103 |100.0 























* This table is read as follows: In the 43 one-teacher schools of Monroe County, of 
171 first grade pupils examined, 9 or 5.2 per cent were above normal, 35 or 20.5 per 
cent were normal, and 127 or 74.3 per cent were below normal. Of 34 first grade pupils 
examined in the 6 two-teacher schools, 1 or 2.9 per cent were above normal, etc. 
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The analysis of the number and per cent by townships of the pupils 
in the first 3 grades who are below normal in reading achievement is 
shown in Tables LXX, LXXI, and LXXII. Figure 21 presents these data 
in graphic form. 

From Figure 20 it appears that the townships of Indian Creek, Polk, 
and Salt Creek appear to contribute heavily to the amount of low achieve- 
ment. However, when it is considered that these 3 townships contain 


Bean Bicss0m 
Benton 
Bloomington 
Clear Creen 
Indsan Crech 
Maron 
Perry 

Polk 
Richiand 
Salt Creek 
Van Buren 


Washington 
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Figure 21. Per Cent below Normal in Reading in Monroe County in 
Grades 1, 2, and 3, by Townships. 


TABLE LXX. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADE 1 
IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY WHO ARE 
ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL IN 
READING ACHIEVEMENT, AS INDICATED BY THE 
HAGGERTY READING EXAMINATION, SIGMA 1 



































Above Normal Normal Below Normal 
Re Total 
Township Number 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Bean Blossom. ..... 21/40] 9 | 176| 4 | 7.4] 51 
| ae >) ae. | 6 19.4 23 74.2 31 
Bloomington....... 5 | 8.9 10 | 17.9 41 73.2 56 
Clear Creek........ 3 | 10.4 11 | 37.9 15 51.7 29 
Indian Creek....... 0 0.0 1 | 5.3 18 94.7 19 
| eS 0 | 0.0 5 | 83.3 1 | Me 6 
DE iclin's ans ada 19 | 16.4 | 23 | 19.8| 74 | 63.8] 116 
Polk... 0 0.0 S| aa 30 | 90.9 33 
OS ee 1 1-34 10 24.4 30 | 73.2 41 
Salt Creek......... Lb ee 3 12.5 20 | 83.3 24 
Van Buren......... 1 | 3.2 15 48.4 15 | 48.4 31 
Washington........ 3 18.8 8 50.0 5 | 31.2 16 
County........ ze | $.1 | 104 | 23.0 | 312 | 68.9 | 453 
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TABLE LXXI. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADE 2 
IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY WHO ARE 
ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL 
IN READING ACHIEVEMENT, AS INDICATED 
BY THE HAGGERTY READING EXAM- 
INATION, SIGMA 1 

















Above Normal Normal Below Normal 
Total 
Township Number 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Bean Blossom...... 11 26.2 19 45.2 12 28 .6 42 
een 5 31.2 7 43.8 4 25.0 16 
Bloomington. ...... 35 44.3 36 45.6 8 10.1 79 
Clear Creek........ 20 40.8 19 38.8 10 20.4 49 
Indian Creek....... 1 3.8 13 48.1 13 48.1 27 
MR. os 6 vce ualaten 1 100.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 
eee 37 34.2 34 31.6 37 34.2 108 
| IRR ree 1 2.8 12 34.3 22 62.9 35 
ree 19 45.2 12 28.6 1l 26.2 42 
Salt Creek......... 2 6.9 13 50.0 11 43.1 26 
Van Buren......... 16 47.0 12 35.3 6 17.7 34 
Washington........ 4 23.5 10 58.9 3 17.6 17 
oo Seen ae 152 31.9 187 39.3 137 28.8 | 476 





























only 76 of the 453 first grade pupils in the county, it can be seen that 
the other townships with greater enrollment and with a per cent of 
below-normalness in excess of 68.9 (such as Bean Blossom, Benton, 
Bloomington, and Richland) influence to a much greater extent the 
county average. Figure 21 points out rather clearly, however, that the 
3 townships, Indian Creek, Polk, and Salt Creek, are consistently below 
normal in all 3 grades. Special effort should be made in these 3 town- 
ships to emphasize rather strongly the improvement of reading. 
Analysis of the chronological ages of the pupils in the first 3 grades 
is presented in Tables LXXIII, LXXIV, and LXXV. Any pupil in the 
first grade below 6 years of age on January 1, 1934 (i.e., at the end of the 
first semester of the school year) was considered moderately underage. 
There were no first grade pupils extremely underage. Only 30 of the 


563 first grade pupils for whom ages were obtained were below 6 years - 


of age on January 1, 1934. There is a slightly greater amount of under- 
ageness in the second and third grades but not enough to be of signifi- 
cance. The low achievement in reading ability in the first grade, there- 
fore, cannot be attributed to underageness. In fact the composition of 
the first 3 grades, so far as chronological age is concerned, would seem 
to indicate that a higher than normal achievement should be expected 
because of a rather excessive chronological overageness. (Tables LXXIII 
to LXXV.) 
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TABLE LXXII. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADE 
3 IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY WHO ARE 
ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL IN 
READING ACHIEVEMENT, AS INDICATED BY THE 
HAGGERTY READING EXAMINATION, SIGMA 1 



































| Above Normal Normal Below Normal 
Baek See SP: Se ler es 
Township Number 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Bean Blossom...... 9 31.1 13 44.8 7 24.1 29 
OS eee 13 41.9 13 41.9 5 16.2 31 
Bloomington. ...... : 47 .6 26 42.6 6 9.8 61 
Clear Creek........ 23 47.9 20 41.7 5 10.4 48 
Indian Creek....... 7 53.8 1 7.2 5 38.5 13 
| AES 2 33.3 4 66.7 0 0.0 6 
| SS epee 38 46.4 33 40.2 11 13.4 82 
ES ee 1 5.9 t 23.5 12 70.6 17 
SS ee 25 45.5 24 43 .6 6 10.9 55 
Salt Creek......... 7 30.4 10 43.5 6 26.1 23 
Van Buren......... 12 30.8 15 38.4 12 30.8 39 
Washington........ 6 37.5 | 6 37.5 4 25.0 16 
County........ 172 | 41.1 | 169 | 40.3] 79 18.6 | 420 














| 
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TABLE LXXIII. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE FIRST GRADE 
WHO WERE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE CHRONO- 
LOGICALLY IN MONROE COUNTY, JANUARY 1, 1934* 























| | 
| Extremely IModerately| At |Moderately| Extremely 
Township | Overage | Overage | Age | Underage | Underage | Total 
Bean Blossom. ...| 2 14 32 6 0 54 
ee 6 8 26 2 0 42 
Bloomington... . .| 4 16 44 2 0 66 
Clear Creek...... 1 8 53 1 0 63 
| 
Indian Creek. . . | 1 | 2 11 9 0 23 
Mapiem........; 0 2 3 0 0 5 
| See 14 27 90 7 0 138 
WN Pa Suaieees 10 10 20 0 0 40 
Richland........ 1 3 48 0 0 52 
Salt Creek.......| l 5 14 0 0 20 
Van Buren...... 1 4 26 2 0 33 
Washington...... 1 | 6 19 1 0 27 
County......| 42 | 105 386 30 | 0 563. 

















* This table is read as follows: In Bean Blossom Township, of the 54 pupils in the 
first grade, 2 are extremely overage, 14 are moderately overage, 32 are at age, 6 are 
moderately underage, and 0 are extremely underage. For definitions of extremely and 
moderately overage and underage and at age, see the section devoted to age-grade 
progress. 
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TABLE LXXIV. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE SECOND GRADE 
WHO WERE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE CHRONO- 
LOGICALLY IN MONROE COUNTT, JANUARY 1, 1934 








\E xtremely ~ | Moderately! Extremely 

















|Moderately | At 
Township | Overage | Overage wl Age Underage | Total 
| | ig omy 
Bean Blossom... .| 5 8 | 29 | 3 1 46 
ee 1 | 4 ; a4 1 ) 17 
Bloomington... . .| 12 17 | 56 | 2 0 87 
Clear Creek... .. 5 9 | 59 + | 77 
Indian Creek. . . 1 5 wih « 1 | 30 
Marion........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 
EE 29 30 58 12 0 | 129 
RS ee 10 12 13 1 0 | 36 
Richland........ 0 6 46 1 0 53 
Salt Creek...... 10 6 11 3 0 | 30 
Van Buren..... 2 7 | 26 3 0 38 
Washington... .. 2 5 | 10 0 0 | 17 
County...... 77 109 336 36 2 560 











TABLE LXXV. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE THIRD GRADE 
WHO WERE OVERAGE, AT AGE, AND UNDERAGE CHRONO- 
LOGICALLY IN MONROE COUNTY, JANUARY 1, 1934 
































Extremely |Moderately} At |Moderately| Extremely 
Township Overage | Overage Age | Underage | Underage | Total 
Bean Blossom... .| 2 12 ; me 1 0 39 
ees 2 10 12 | 7 0 31 
Bloomington... . | 10 21 | 32 | 3 | 0 66 
Clear Creek... . .| 0 16 | 7 1 0 63 
| | 
Indian Creek. . . .| 0 | ae ee a 4 | 0 | 1 
eee 0 1 Paue. 4 0 0 |} § 
i. ee | 12 28 | 67 12 0 | 119 
pa ae | 6 | Se os ee ee ee ee 
Richland........| 2 6 | 6 | 0 | 0 | 63 
Salt Creek : 4 10 | 10 | 2 | 0 | 26 
Van Buren..... | 2 7 | 29 | 4 0 | 42 
Washington... . 2 il ws 0 0 | 21 
County...... | 42 146 | 276 | 44 | 0 | 508 








The distribution of educational ages in each of the first 3 grades in 
Table LXXVI is merely a reflection of the low achievement on the Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination and is further evidence that the chrono- 
logical age of the pupils in the first 3 grades is not an outstanding factor 
in producing extremely low achievement in reading. Table LXXVII pre- 
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TABLE LXXVII. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MONROE COUNTY 

PUPILS IN GRADES 1 TO 3 WHO ARE ABOVE NORMAL, 
NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL IN EDUCATIONAL 





























QUOTIENTS 
ee — — a — _ = — = — 
Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 
Group Mie, Fo TA ae ae 
| 
Number Per Cent| Number |Per Ome Number |Per Cent 
Extremely above 
(over 130)......... 5 | 1.2 25 5.1 | 29) 6.9 
Moderately above | 
Sit ee 29 6.7 116 23.9 114 27.3 
Normal (91-110)... .. | 90 | 20.7 167 34.4 | 151 36.2 
Moderately below 
aaa iso | 41.5 | 91 18.7 | 95 | 22.7 
Extremely below | 
(below 71).........] 130 | 29.9 | 87 17.9 29 | 69 
_ ree | 434 | 100.0 | 486 | 100.0 | 418 | 100.0 
| | | | | 


sents the distribution of the educational quotients (educational age di- 
vided by chronological age, multiplied by 100) for the first 3 grades. 
Educational ages in this table and in other tables dealing with Grades 
1, 2, and 3 are based upon reading age. The same definition of group 
limits given for intelligence quotients in Chapter IX is used for educa- 
tional quotients in these tables. It will be noted that the per cent of 
pupils below normal in educational quotient in each grade corresponds 
roughly with the per cent of pupils below normal in reading, which 
shows that, when the factor of chronological age is considered, little 
change in the form of the distribution results. 

In all the schools of the county the Indiana New-Type Test was 
given and graded by the teachers at the close of the first semester of the 
school year of 1933-34. These tests are prepared as the final examination 
given at the end of each semester. They are based upon the content of 
the various subject fields to be covered during the semester as indicated 
by the Indiana course of study. Test results are collected from a num- 
ber of representative schools throughout the state and state medians and 
percentile ratings are calculated for each subject in each grade. The 
percentile rating for the median score in the state is represented by 50. 
When a score is given a percentile rating of 52 it indicates that 52 per 
cent of the scores included in the state distributions were lower than that 
score, or that 48 per cent of the scores were higher than that score. 

The median score for Monroe County in first grade reading had a 
state percentile rating of 52, in the second grade of 52, and in the third 
grade of 47. According to these figures, the first and second grades of 
Monroe County were above the state medians in reading, and the third 
grade was below the state median. 

These results are exactly contradictory to the results discovered by 
the Haggerty Reading Examination. However, it must be remembered 
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that the purposes of the two tests are different. The emphasis in the 
Indiana New-Type Test is placed upon a knowledge of the content of 
the selections outlined for study in these three grades. The Haggerty 
examination, on the other hand, presents new material with a view to 
determining the ability of the child to understand what he reads and to 
follow directions set forth in the reading material. 

The amount of time devoted to the subject of reading might have 
something to do with the test results in reading. An analysis of the 
daily programs in the various schools of the county was made to discover 
the amount of time spent per week in recitation for each subject and 
grade. Table LXXVIII presents the number of minutes per week spent 
on reading recitations in each of the first three grades by types of 
schools and for the county as a whole. It will be seen that the lowest 
average is in the one-teacher schools and the averages increase as the 
number of teachers in the school increases. 

Over 3 times as much time was spent on reading recitation in the 
3 large schools as in the one-teacher schools. But this extra amount of 
time does not seem to increase the level of achievement in reading, for 
from Table LXVII it can be seen that 74.3 per cent of the pupils in one- 
teacher schools were below normal in reading as against 70.3 per cent of 
the pupils in the 3 large schools. Although there is some difference, it 
is so slight as to be of no significance. When the amount of time spent 
on reading recitations for the second and third grades is compared with 
the amount spent in the first grade it can be seen that there is a pro- 
gressive decrease in the upper grades in almost every case. In spite of 
this decrease in emphasis, the per cent of pupils below normal also de- 


TABLE LXXVIII. TIME ALLOTMENT IN MINUTES PER WEEK 
FOR READING IN GRADES 1 TO 3 IN EACH TYPE OF 



































Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 

Average Average Average 

Type of School Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 

o of Min- of of Min- of of Min- 

Schools | utes Per | Schools | utes Per | Schools | utes Per 

Week Week Week 
One-teacher schools... 40 83 39 76 39 78 
Two-teacher schools. . 6 129 6 104 6 97 
Three- and four- 
teacher schools... . . 9 248 9 204 8 115 
Over four-teacher . 

ss 8 2455s 5 3 258 | 3 150 3 200 
All Types........| 58 | 123 | 57 103 56 92 








* This table is read as follows: In the 40 one-teacher schools for which daily pro- 
grams were available, an average of 83 minutes per week was indicated in reading reci- 
tation in the first grade; etc. 
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creases in the upper grades in almost every case. It seems, therefore, 
that in general the amount of time spent in reading recitation is not an 
important factor in producing below-normalness in reading achievement. 

From these various analyses there have been discovered no out- 
standing factors causing low reading achievement. The problem con- 
fronting the county superintendent and the primary teachers of the 
county, therefore, is one of further diagnosis of the difficulties of pupils 
in reading. It is suggested that a good diagnostic test in reading be 
given to the primary grades as soon as possible and that definite plans 
be worked out for emphasizing the teaching of reading in those aspects 
where weaknesses are discovered. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT IN GRADES 
4 TO 8 


To determine the educational achievement of the pupils in the upper 
grades of Monroe County the Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Ex- 
amination, Form A, was given to Grades 4 to 8. Table LXXIX shows 
the number and per cent of the pupils in each grade who were adminis- 
tered the test. Of the 2,289 pupils enrolled in these grades, 2,058, or 89.9 
per cent, took the test. 

Not all parts of the test were given. The fundamental subjects of 
reading, arithmetic, and language usage were the parts of the test 
selected to measure achievement. The three phases of reading (para- 
graph meaning, sentence meaning, and word meaning) and the two 
phases of arithmetic (arithmetic computation and arithmetic reasoning), 
combined with a single test on language usage, made six distinct phases 
of achievement to be tested. 

The tests were given to all schools under as nearly uniform condi- 
tions as could be secured. The papers were scored and the scores re- 
corded on cards, one card for each individual pupil. The scores on each 
of the six parts of the test and the total score were then transformed 
into subject and educational ages, tabulated in this form by grades and 
by schools, and combined into township and county totals. The age 
equivalents for the scores were secured from the Manual of Directions 
accompanying the Stanford examination. 

Table LXXX shows the county summaries of educational ages pre- 
sented in the same form as a chronological age-grade table. It will be 
noted that the first three grades are included in this table. Data for 
these three grades are taken from the results of the Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma 1, which have been converted into equivalent edu- 
cational ages and are discussed in detail in Chapter XI. In reality the 
distribution for the first three grades in Tables LXXX-LXXXIV is a 
distribution of reading ages. However, the reading ages for these grades 


TABLE LXXIX. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MONROE COUNTY 
PUPILS IN GRADES 4 TO 8 EXAMINED BY THE 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 























Grade 
Ae ote Total 
4 5 6 7 8 
Number in grade..... 515 | 48) 492 418 375 2,289 
Number tested....... 443 429 439 385 362 2,058 
Per cent tested....... 86.0 87.7 89.2 92.1 96.5 89.9 
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TABLE LXXX. EDUCATIONAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS IN MONROE COUNTY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 














age 
SD pesca-n- 
5 ' 100 ; @& 3 1 131 
SS + 63 ; 35 6 104 
6 36 
64 31 
7 : oe 81 
zt oe mm ea ie a ee 62 
Lecadpoe 58 
* ‘ 1 93 
Se ew Bee ac Fo Pies oe Be Oe 15 
ee 1a 
124 
10% 2 OE Eee 1 472 
11 1 136 
114 ; 129 
12 1 "5 
124 ' 85 
13 62 
13% © 31 
i¢ . 2 29 
14 H 7 28 
18 | 8 23s} a2 
154 Bac 1s: 26 
16 — is ! 16 
164 em S 
17 a on 1 
a 
183 1 1 





TOTAL 225 255 226 239 212 209 182 165 1713 





in this study have been considered equivalent to educational ages and 
have been used as such. Normal ages for a grade have been determined 
in exactly the same manner as for the chronological age-grade study 
described in Chapter VIII; that is, 3 half-years are taken as normal 
with from 6 up to 7% years as normal for the first grade, from 7 up to 
8% years as normal for the second grade, and so on. Beyond the normal 
age group are found two other groups of ages—the group extremely 
overage or underage and the group moderately overage or underage. The 
dividing line between these two groups was made the same as the dividing 
line on the chronological age-grade tables. The parts of the distribution 
between the solid lines indicate the normal pupils. Thus the parts of the 
distribution outside the dotted lines on Table LXXX represent extremely 
overage or underage pupils so far as educational achievement is con- 
cerned. The parts of the distribution between the dotted and the solid 
lines represent the moderately overage or underage pupils. 

Tables LXXXI and LXXXII are companion tables of Table LXXX 
and show the distribution for boys and for girls. 

When the distributions are arranged by grades, and in groups of 
normal and extremely and moderately overage and underage, Table 
LXXXIII results. From Tables LXXXIII and LXXXIV it can be seen 
that, of the 3,415 pupils for whom educational ages were determined, a 
total of 111 pupils, or 3.2 per cent, were extremely overage, while 978 
pupils, or 28.6 per cent, were moderately overage. These pupils have 
been held back. They are capable of doing much better work than that 
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of the grade in which they are placed. However, by investigating the 
extremely overage pupils by grades, it can be seen that 72 of the 111 
are in the first three grades. The moderately overage pupils, however, 
are not so grouped. With the exception of the first grade, where the 
moderate overageness is 6.5 per cent, the per cent moderately overage 
does not vary considerably from the average for the county. 

With the exception of the second and third grades, there are very 
few who are extremely underage. These two grades account for 109 of 
the 120 extremely underage pupils in the county. There is considerable 
variation in the number of pupils who are moderately underage. In the 
first grade 68.6 per cent of the pupils are moderately underage. In the 
eighth grade 31.8 per cent of the pupils are moderately underage, while 
in the fourth only 4.3 per cent are moderately underage. These pupils 
who are educationally underage have been promoted too rapidly and are 
in too high a grade for their educational achievement. Further analysis 
of the data given in Table LXXXIV shows that there is a greater amount 
of educational overageness among girls than among boys, while the re- 
verse is true of underageness. Figure 22 presents the data of Table 
LXXXIV in diagram form. Figure 23 shows in diagram form the dis- 
tribution of educational ages of the pupils in each grade beginning with 
the fourth grade. 


TABLE LXXXI. EDUCATIONAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF GIRLS IN MONROE COUNTY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Educa- Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Total 
tional 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

















ace. 
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TOTAL 222 233 196 204 217 2350 203 197 4702 
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Figure 22. Educational Overageness, Normal-ageness, and Underage- 
ness in Monroe County Elementary Schools. 


“TABLE LXXXII. EDUCATIONAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS AND GIRLS IW 
MONROE COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








Educa- Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade — i Total 




















tional 1 2 3 4 5 6 
age. 
7 st 
if 70 
59 
7 136 
a 114 
8 101 
8b 187 
s i 
2 
104 soz 
1 
11 285 
114 263 
1k 178 
13 119 
134 80 
14 63 
14 66 
15 58 
153 56 
16 33 
16h 9 
17 3 
17% 1 
18 1 
ba 
TOTAL 447 488 422 443 429 439 385 362 3415 
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Figure 23. Overlapping of Educational Ages of Pupils in Grades 4 to 8 
in Monroe County. 


TABLE LXXXIII. 


NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS WHO ARE 


EDUCATIONALLY OVERAGE, NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 
IN MONROE COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








- Degree of Ageness 





Extremely overage... .. 
Moderately overage... . 
SOE ETT EE 
Moderately underage... . 
Extremely underage... . 


All Groups........ 








| 447 | 488 | 422 
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Grade 

Total 

1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 
|—_-|—— ERA Tee Rowe ce Pe eek: 
11 52 9 10 5 12 7 5 111 
29 | 100 | 169 | 185 | 132 | 108 | 117 | 138 | 978 
100 | 190 | 165 | 226 | 254 | 222 | 151 | 100 |1,408 
307 52 64 19} 38] 95108 | 115 | 798 
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TABLE LXXXIV. PER CENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS WHO ARE 
EDUCATIONALLY OVERAGE, NORMAL, AND UNDERAGE 
IN MONROE COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 















































Grade 
Degree of Ageness = |————— Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Extremely overage..... 2.5 110.6 | 2.1] 2.2/)1.2) 2.7/1.8] 1.4; 3.2 
Moderately overage... .| 6.5 |20.5 |40.0 |41.8 |30.7 |24.6 |30.4 |38.1 | 28.6 
| RE EE 22.4 |38.9 |39.1 (51.0 |59.2 |50.6 |39.2 |27.6 | 41.2 
Moderately underage... |68.6 |10.6 |15.2 | 4.3 | 8.9 |21.6 |28.1 |3Y.8 | 23.5 
Extremely underage... .| 0.0 19.4 3.6 .7 |} 0.0 5 Meas 8 3.5 
All Groups........ 13.1 114.3 |12.4 13.0 |12.5 3 |10.6 {100.0 
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TABLE LXXXV. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GRADES 4 TO 8 IN 
MONROE COUNTY WHO, BY REASON OF THEIR EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGE, SHOULD BE IN SOME OTHER GRADE, 
DISTRIBUTED ON THE BASIS OF THE GRADES IN 
WHICH THEY SHOULD BE ENROLLED * 



































Grade in Which Pupils are Enrolled 
Grade in Which Pupils he 
Should be Enrolled | ] 
4 | 5 | "aes te cos ee 

Oct i Re LE AE PE TD SEARS, CES! SRST t ueack 
AL SR IRE ES IIT E YR Gia, qeear ges peat Beyer 
SER EE PRESS FESS TS. 69 15 6 2 1 
Diehcuxaseercemteierds cree 226 - 76 27 8 3 
DatSaiientwanseesbAcsatacn’ 261 | 254 | 165 46 | 18 
Dein bisa thcbesahs stensane 83 204 | 222 | #139 | 70 
Disks drdeendawra ead bas |} 10 | 63 145 | 151 | 110 
Rediseve céaavderdhe+drocactnced | 14 55 93 100 
ide iol 5's San pes Devdusd teal debee ee 3 19 69 96 
| BOE CRT a Ime Yt leis os Libciee 9 48 90 
Rs he vn duh sit elena « sadina DME aoe | 7 38 
EASIER ES ENS pK at A Rs See Doki cat 5 
_ AREER HERI At epL OEN' IEP aes 1 

| | 335 | 362 


Number in Grade......... 443 | 429 | 439 





* This table is read as follows: Of the 443 pupils in the fourth grade 3 have an 
educational age that is normal for the first grade, 6 for the second grade, 69 for the 
third grade, 226 for the fourth grade, 261 for the fifth grade, etc. 





A slightly different picture of the distribution of educational ages 
is shown in Tables LXXXV and LXXXVI. In Table LXXXV the pupils 
enrolled in each grade are distributed on the basis of the grade for which 
their ages are normal. Since 3 half-years are allowed as normal for 
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each grade, there is some overlapping and the total of each column is 
considerably greater than the number of pupils enrolled in that grade. 
For example, the normal age for the second grade falls in the 3 half- 
year age groups beginning at 7, 7%, and 8, while the normal age for 
the third grade falls in the 3 half-year age groups beginning at 8, 8%, 
and 9. There is, therefore, an overlapping in these 2 grades of all the 
pupils in the half-year age group beginning at 8 years. Thus there are 
2 pupils in the fourth grade with educational ages of 7 years, 1 with an 
age of 712, 3 with ages of 8, 15 with ages of 8%, and 51 with ages of 9. 
With this distribution there are 6 pupils with an age equivalent to that 
of the second grade and 69 with an age equivalent to that of the third 
grade. 

From Table LXXXV it can be seen that the spread of achievement 
is greatest in the eighth grade. There was 1 boy in the eighth grade 
with an educational age which normally would place him in the third 
grade, and another boy with an educational age which normally would 
place him in the freshman year of college. Even as low as the fifth 
grade there are 3 pupils of sufficient educational age to place them in 
high school. In the 4 upper grades of the elementary school there are 
290 pupils, of a total of 1,615 pupils tested in these grades, who are 
capable of doing high school work. These 290 pupils are found in the 
various grades as follows: 3 in the fifth, 22 in the sixth, 97 in the 
seventh, and 168 in the eighth. Of this group, 187 are capable of doing 
the work of the ninth grade; 147, that of the tenth grade; 45, that of 


TABLE LXXXVI. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GRADES 4 TO 8 IN 
MONROE COUNTY WHO, BY REASON OF THEIR EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGE, SHOULD BE IN SOME OTHER GRADE, 
DISTRIBUTED ON THE BASIS OF THE GRADE IN 
WHICH THEY ARE ACTUALLY ENROLLED * 








Grade in Which Pupils Should be Enrolled 
Grade in Which Pupils 
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* This table is read as follows : Of the 578 pupils in the county who have an edu- 
cational age normal for the fourth grade, 3 are actually enrolled in the first grade, 71 
in the second grade, 174 in the third grade, 226 in the fourth grade, etc. 
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Figure 24, Educational Ages of the Pupils in Each Grade in Monroe 
County, the Range in Ages, the Middle 50 Per Cent, and the 
Median Educational Age. 


the eleventh grade; 5, that of the twelfth grade; and 1, that of the 
thirteenth grade. It is not assumed that these children should be in the 
grades indicated, but merely that they achieved on the test given to a 
level normal for those grades. 

A slightly different analysis is found in Table LXXXVI. In this 
table all the pupils with educational ages that are normal for the fourth 
grade are listed in the first vertical column. But of the 578 pupils with 
normal fourth grade educational ages, 3 are actually enrolled in the first 
grade, 71 in the second grade, 174 in the third grade, ete. In this table, 
as in Table LXXXV, the overlapping of normal ages for a grade by 1 
half-year makes the totals of the last horizontal line in the table amount 
to considerably more than the actual number of pupils in the grades 
concerned. It is significant from this table that a wide distribution of 
educational ages in each grade exists. On the one hand it can be seen 
that there are 3 children with fourth grade achievement enrolled in the 
eighth grade, and on the other hand 1 child with sixth grade achieve- 
ment is enrolled in the second grade. Children with fifth grade achieve- 
ment appear particularly poorly distributed, for there are more pupils 
with fifth grade achievement enrolled in the fourth grade than there are 
in the fifth grade. 

Figure 24 is presented to show that while the spread in educational 
ages for the pupils in the various grades is rather extreme, yet if only 
the middle 50 per cent of the children in each grade is considered, the 
spread is satisfactory and progress through the grades is normal. 

In order to determine if particular townships of the county were 
responsible for the poor distribution of educational overageness and un- 
derageness, Tables LXXXVII and LXXXVIII were prepared. From 
Table LXXXVIII it can be seen that Polk Township has 60.1 per cent 
of its pupils below normal in educational age; that is to say, 60.1 per 
cent of the pupils in this township are placed in a higher grade than the 
achievement test results place them. Other townships rank in this re- 
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TABLE LXXXVII. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN MONROE COUNTY 
WHO ARE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND BELOW NOR- 
MAL IN EDUCATIONAL AGE AS INDICATED 


BY THE TESTING PROGRAM 








Township 


Bean Blossom 
Benton...... 
Bloomington.. 
Clear Creek... 


Indian Creek. 


Richland..... 
Salt Creek. . . 
Van Buren... 
Washington. . 


Total.... 


Boys Girls Total 





Above Below | Above Below | Above Below 
Nor- | Nor- | Nor- | Nor- | Nor- | Nor- | Nor- | Nor- | Nor- 
mal | mal | mal | mal | mal | mal | mal | mal | mal 





27 63 57 43 67 48 70 | 130 105 
26 56 29 28 43 37 54 99 66 
70 | 100 51 98 110 43 168 | 210 94 
56 73} 50 64 81 33 120 | 154 83 
65 

3 


20 36 37 21 25 28 41 61 
7 8 2 1 6 1 8 14 
143 136 | 103 174 127 83 | 317 | 263 | 186 
3 23 57 + 41 50 7 64 107 








495 698 | 520 | 594 | 710) 398 {1,089 |1,408 | 918 
































TABLE LXXXVIII. 


NORMAL, NORMAL, AND BELOW NORMAL IN EDUCA- 


TIONAL AGE IN THE TOWNSHIPS OF 
MONROE COUNTY 


PER CENT OF PUPILS WHO ARE ABOVE 
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spect in the following order from the greatest to the least amount of 
below-normalness: Indian Creek, Bean Blossom, Salt Creek, Benton, 
Perry, Richland, Clear Creek, Bloomington, Washington, Marion, and 
Van Buren. On the other hand Perry Township has the greatest amount 
of overageness, that is to say, 41.4 per cent of the pupils in Perry Town- 
ship, as shown by the achievement tests, are capable of doing work in a 
higher grade than that in which they are now enrolled. Other town- 
ships rank in this respect, in the following order from the greatest to 
the least amount of overageness: Van Buren, Washington, Bloomington, 
Clear Creek, Richland, Marion, Benton, Indian Creek, Bean Blossom, Salt 
Creek, and Polk. Van Buren Township has the greatest amount of 
normal-ageness while Perry Township has the least. 

For comparative purposes Form B of the Stanford Achievement 
Test was given in Grades 4 to 7 in the Bloomington city schools. The 
median educational ages were calculated for each grade and these medi- 
ans were converted into grade terms. Table LXXXIX shows the com- 
parison of the results in the Bloomington city schools with the results 
in the county schools. From this table for the three grades in which 
comparison can be made, the city schools are considerably above the 
county schools in average achievement. 

The achievement of the fourth grade pupils in the Bloomington city 
schools is 5.1. This means that these pupils, half way through the 
fourth grade, did work of a quality equal to that usually done by pupils 
one-tenth of the way through the fifth grade. In the county schools the 
achievement of the fourth grade is 4.4. Since the tests were given at 
the middle of the school year, the grade standard would be 4.5. 

Normal achievement in the fifth grade would be 5.5. In the city 
schools, the fifth grade achievement was 5.8, while in the county schools 
it was only 5.2. 

In the sixth grade, where normal achievement is 6.5, the city schools 
showed an achievement of 7.0 as compared with 5.9 in the county schools. 

When compared with the grade standards of 4.5, 5.5, and 6.5 it can 
be seen that in each case the city schools are above the grade standard 
while the county schools are below the grade standard. By consulting 
the 1923 Indiana State survey, comparisons of achievement are also avail- 
able. The township schools throughout the state in 1923 reached an 
achievement in the fifth grade of 4.6 as compared with 5.2 in the Monroe 
County schools in 1934. The 1923 achievement in the seventh grade was 
6.1 as compared with 7.1 in Monroe County, a full grade increase. In 
the eighth grade the increase is a little more marked, the 1923 achieve- 
ment being 6.8 as compared with 8.0 in Monroe County in 1934. 

Up to this point the composite or total scores on the achievement test 
have been considered. To determine the points at which weakness in 
instruction is responsible for low total achievement, analyses have been 
made of the results on each phase of the three subjects tested. As has 
been indicated, distributions were made of the subject ages on each of 
the six phases of achievement tested. From these distributions was con- 
structed Table XC, which shows the number of pupils in each grade 
above normal, normal, and below normal on each of the six parts of the 
test. From this table Figure 25 was made to show graphically the 
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amounts of above-normalness, normalness, and below-normalness in each 
of the three major subjects and the total or composite score, 

The county summary or medians are presented in Table XCI. From 
this table it can easily be seen that in but few cases are the county 
medians above the standard. In the fourth grade achievement is above 
standard in word meaning, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic. In 
the fifth grade achievement is above standard in arithmetic computa- 
tion, arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic. The sixth grade achievement 
is below standard in all subjects. The seventh grade is above standard 
in language usage only. The eighth grade is above standard in arith- 
metic computation and language usage. These medians for the county 
on the various phases of the testing program are graphically shown in 
Figure 26. This figure and the figures following show achievement by 
grades in each township and are most illuminating. They show clearly 
the points of attack for improving instruction in the county. 


TABLE LXXXIX. COMPARISON OF COMPOSITE ACHIEVE- 
MENT FOR INDIANA IN 1923 AND FOR MONROE COUNTY 
AND BLOOMINGTON CITY IN 1934 IN TERMS OF 
GRADE STANDARDS 

















Standard Reached by Grade 
4 5 6 7 8 
Indiana 1923*— 
SES IPE ATER CT Te LETT OR TT ee $8 tiwissi. 6.1 6.8 
, | “ye Saeorees pete oe era eee ee A a Se 6.3 6.9 
CRED Teen eer ees “eres 4: US gk Soe 7.0 7.7 
Monroe County 1934............... 4.4 5.2 5.9 pe | 8.0 
Bloomington City 1934 ............. 5.1 5.8 io 2h er eee 
eer eee eee 4.5 5.5 6.5 7.5 8.5 























* The data for Indiana for 1923 were adapted from Table V, page 14, Public Educa- 
tion in Indiana, by the Indiana Education Commission (published by the General Edu- 
cation Board, New York, 1923) and were based upon a composite score consisting of 
reading (Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale), spelling (Ashbaugh Spelling Scale), and 
arithmetic (Woody Addition and Multiplication Scales). The 1934 data were from the 
composite of the reading, arithmetic, and language usage parts of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. 
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Figure 26. Median Educational and Subject Ages for Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 in Monroe County as Indicated by the 
Stanford Achievement Test. 
TABLE XCI. MEDIAN EDUCATIONAL AGES IN MONROE 















Reading. . . 


Arithmetic. 


Paragraph Meaning 
Sentence Meaning 
Word Meaning 


Arithmetic Reasoning 
ots, oe ee eer oP 10-7 11-5 11-11 13-1 





Grade 
Subject 
+ 5 6 7 8 
Se ene 10-3 11-0 11-10 11-12 13-10 
Pele caer eae 10-3 10-11 11-4 12-3 13-0 
Kae Oe we ed 10-7 11-2 11-6 12-2 12-8 
ca, EEE CETTE 10-4 10-11 11-7 12-4 12-3 
Arithmetic Computation....... 10-7 11-5 11-11 12-11 14-7 
MS < ssends 10-4 11-5 12-1 13-1 13-9 
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The county graph shows at once a striking deficiency in reading 
achievement. The deficiency has been discussed for the 3 lower grades. 
Beginning with a slightly below normal achievement in the fourth grade, 
the deficiency becomes greater and greater until the eighth grade is 
reached, where the achievement is over a full grade below standard. In 
the three phases of reading, achievement is best in paragraph meaning 
and poorest in word meaning. In arithmetic, achievement is slightly 
above normal in the fourth and fifth grades and somewhat below normal 
in the 3 upper grades. In language usage, achievement is slightly below 
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Bloomington Clear Creek 
Figure 27. Median Educational and Subject Ages for Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 in Bean Blossom, Benton, Bloomington, and Clear Creek 
Townships as Indicated by the Stanford Achievement Test. 
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Indicated by the Stanford Achievement Test. 


Median Educational and Subject Ages for Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 in Indian Creek, Marion, Perry, and Polk Townships, as 


normal in the fourth and fifth grades, a half grade below normal in the 
sixth grade, and normal or above in the seventh and eighth grades. In 
composite or total score the fourth and fifth grades are slightly below 
normal and the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades are a half grade below 
normal. 


Some striking examples of faulty classification are evident from the 


township graphs of achievement. 


In Figure 30 the sixth and seventh 
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grades of Richland Township, almost all the pupils of which are enrolled 
in the Ellettsville school, are so nearly alike in achievement that they 
could very well be combined. Suppose that the better pupils of the sixth 
grade were combined with the seventh grade and that the poorer pupils 
of the seventh grade were combined with the sixth grade. Figure 30 
shows the distribution of the two grades as they are and: as they would 
be with 10 sixth grade pupils transferred to the seventh grade and 6 
seventh grade pupils transferred to the sixth grade. Such an arbitrary 
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Van Buren Washington 
Figure 29. Median Educational and Subject Ages for Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 


and 8 in Richland, Sait Creek, Van Buren, and Washington Town- 
ships, as Indicated by the Stanford Achievement Test. 
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Figure 30. Comparison of the Distributions of Educational Age in 
Grades 6 and 7 of Richland Township and a Suggested 
Reclassification. 


reclassification should not be made, however, unless proper consideration 
were given to the chronological and mental ages of the pupils transferred 
and any other contributory factors in the adjustment of individual pupils. 

Other outstanding examples of the need for reclassification are seen 
in the fifth and sixth grades and the seventh and eighth grades in Bean 
Blossom Township, illustrated in Figures 31 and 32, and the fifth and 
sixth grades in Indian Creek Township. The first two examples are 
confined largely to the Stinesville school and the third example to the 
Kirksville school. Certainly very definite steps should be taken by the 
school authorities in the 3 townships involved to remedy the classifica- 
tion of pupils and to adjust the grades to a more normal status. 

A comparison of the educational profiles of Clear Creek and Van 
Buren townships provides grounds for speculation and perhaps further 
investigation. The fourth grade of Clear Creek Township is slightly 
higher in achievement than the fourth grade of Van Buren Township. 
The fifth grade profiles are almost parallel. But in each of the upper 3 
grades the achievement in Van Buren Township is dictinctly superior to 
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the achievement in Clear Creek Township. There are 7 one-teacher and 
2 two-teacher schools in Van Buren Township. In Clear Creek Town- 
ship all the schools have been consolidated in a four-teacher school at 
Harrodsburg and a consolidated elementary and high school at Smith- 
ville. Unless further investigation reveals conditions not within the 
control of the form of school organization, it could be inferred that one- 
teacher schools are superior in efficiency to consolidated schools. How- 
ever, 2 other townships, Polk and Salt Creek, whose profiles are shown 
in Figures 27 and 28, also have all one-teacher schools but show in all 
grades distinctly inferior achievement when compared with the results 
in Clear Creek Township. The differences indicated may be accounted 
for in part by the status of the people in the 2 townships, rather than 
by the types of school organization in use. 

In spite of the very evident lagging in educational age below the 
normal, especially in the upper grades, the most striking discovery with 
respect to subject ages is the fact that reading achievement in all its 
phases, and especially in sentence and word meaning, is extremely below 
achievement in both arithmetic and language usage. It is clear that in- 
sufficient emphasis is placed upon reading in the schools of the county. 
Few of the one- and two-teacher schools have either libraries of supple- 





Figure 31. Comparison of the Distributions of Educational Age in 
Grades 5 and 6 of Bean Blossom Township. 
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Figure 32. Comparison of the Distributions of Educational Age in 
Grades 7 and 8 of Bean Blossom Township. 


mentary reading material or access to such libraries and many of the 
larger schools have anything but an adequate supply of such material. 
In many cases the examiners found no dictionary of any kind within the 
school building and seldom was there any kind of reference material to 
be discovered, 

It is evident from other sources that on the whole the schools are 
proficient in spelling. Yet the tests seem to indicate that the children 
are being taught to spell without the slightest knowledge of the meaning 
of the words spelled. Furthermore, the test results indicate a normal 
achievement in language usage without a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sentences constructed. Lack of normal achievement in reading is 
reflected very clearly in arithmetic reasoning achievement wherein suc- 
cess depends upon recognition of the meaning of sentences and para- 
graphs. 

It is certain that the major problem of instruction confronting the 
school officials of the county is the improvement of reading. Such im- 
provement can be accomplished by (1) shifting the emphasis of instruc- 
tion from the mechanical studies of arithmetic computation, spelling, and 
grammar to reading and the correlation of other subjects toward the 
objective of improved reading; (2) providing schools and school children 
with dictionaries, reference works, and a generous supply of supple- 
mentary reading materials carefully chosen and properly graded; (3) 
instituting a constructive and interesting in-service training program for 
teachers to the end that teachers may become “reading-conscious” and 
that the common difficulties of the learning of reading may be discovered 
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and their remedies practiced on the pupils of the county; and (4) de- 
veloping a continuous testing program in reading that will serve both 
as a diagnostic instrument in locating reading difficulties and at the same 
time as a check on the progress made in the improvement of reading. 

Comparison has already been made between the composite achieve- 
ment in the schools of the county and in the schools of Bloomington. 
Table XCII shows the comparison between the two groups of schools by 
subjects. In the Bloomington city schools the tests were given in Feb- 
ruary just after the second semester began. The A sections of each grade, 
therefore, are comparable with the respective grades of the county while 
the B sections are a half year behind. This fact should be kept in mind 
in reading Table XCII and Figure 33. It is clear from Figure 33 that 
in every subject tested and in each grade the children of the Bloomington 
city schools are distinctly superior in achievement to those in the county. 
The 5A section of Bloomington is only slightly below the sixth grade of 
the county in composite score and is above the sixth grade of the county 
in paragraph and sentence meaning, reading, and language usage. 

One noticeable likeness in the comparison between the results on 
the achievement test in the Bloomington city schools and those in the 
county schools is the lag below grade level in the word meaning phase 
of the reading test. This lag has already been discussed in relation to 
the county achievement. The fact that it is apparent in the city results 
might indicate either that the test is not adapted to the curriculum in 
the schools at the present time or that lack of emphasis on this phase of 
reading is a common weakness in instruction. Nevertheless this lag does 
not invalidate the obvious superiority of achievement in the city schools 
when compared with the county schools, 

One factor which is very important in the comparison of achieve- 
ment in the city and county schools is that of the time element. Table 
XCIII has been prepared to show the differences in total amount of time 
spent in school, assuming regular promotion, by children in all grades 
and sections at the beginning of the second semester in the city schools. 
Figure 34 presents the differences in graphic form. It can be seen from 
the table that the sixth grade of the county has spent exactly the same 
amount of time in school as the B section of the sixth grade in the city 
school and is therefore a full half grade behind the 6A section, Certainly 
part of the difference in achievement in favor of the Bloomington city 
schools is due to this difference in time. 

The elementary school life of the child in an eight-months’ school 
is just eight months less than that of a child in a nine-months’ school. 
Not only are the rural schools of the county handicapped by lack of 
physical facilities and instructional materials, but the patrons of the 
county schools impose a further hardship upon their children by limit- 
ing the elementary school period to 64 months. Children from county 
schools entering the Bloomington high school must compete with Bloom- 
ington children who have had 72 months of instruction. There is no 
logical reason why the county schools can not have a nine-months’ term. 
The time-old argument of lack of financial ability is fast disappearing— 
furthermore, it should never have been introduced to serve as an excuse 
and a license for failure to provide equality of educational opportunity. 
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Comparison of the Achievement of Pupils in Monroe County 
and the City of Bloomington. 
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TABLE XCIII. COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL TIME IN MONTHS 
SPENT IN SCHOOL BY CHILDREN IN THE COUNTY SCHOOLS 
AND IN THE A AND B SECTIONS IN THE BLOOMINGTON 
CITY SCHOOLS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEC- 

OND SEMESTER IN THE CITY SCHOOLS * 














Bloomington 

City Schools Monroe 

Grade County 

Schools 

Section A | Section B 

a acab ath id va mare a Ae ae oe ee 4% 0 5 
idiudc ks Kise Wie wRe on sae aac a ae eeeron 13% i) 13 
cate nt ies aati ott elhshiw cw OW nd akaek a ikke 22% 18 21 
Gna de Vas 6 ote e Celentano eae 31% 27 29 
BRR Ce Femme ae cenit «FT: 40% 36 37 
Pere PP Mm Shee eee 494 * 45 45 
Panes ndsWikoadd ot ced won tek ates ornate 58% 54 53 
Site cerns att Saeed <% wax wiereaie kaa cee 67% 63 61 

















* This table is read as follows: At the beginning of the semester of the Blooming- 
ton city schools the A section of the first grade in the city has been in school 44% months, 
the B section is just entering school, and the first grade in the county schools has 
attended school 5 months. The A section of the second grade in the city has attended 
school 134% months, the B section 9 months, and the second grade in the county schools 
has attended school 13 months. 


It is to be hoped that the school authorities of the county and state see 
fit at an early date to remove the bugaboo of financial inability, to sup- 
port a sane and humane educational program, and to give the rural chil- 
dren of the county a start in their educational life equal to that given 
to the children of the city. 
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Figure 34. Comparison of the Total Time in Months Spent in School by 
Pupils in Bloomington City Schools and in Monroe County Schools. 


The educational achievement of the pupils of the county has been 
considered so far without relation to the chronological ages of the chil- 
dren. If the educational age be divided by the chronological age, the 
result multiplied by 100 is the educational quotient. Educational quo- 
tients were calculated for 3,391 pupils in the eighth grades of the county. 
When the educational age and the chronological age correspond it can be 
seen that the educational quotient will be 100. An educational quotient 
of less than 100 would be considered below normal; more than 100, above 
normal. The median educational quotient for the county is found to be 
98. Grades 3, 4, and 5 have a median educational quotient slightly above 
normal; 102, 103, and 101 respectively. Grades 2, 6, 7, and 8 have one 
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slightly below normal, 98, 97, 99, and 98 respectively; and Grade 1 has 
a very low educational quotient, 78. The educational ages for the first 
3 grades were calculated from the scores made on the Haggerty Reading 
Examination. It will be remembered, also, that 69 per cent of the first 
grade children were below normal in reading achievement. Therefore 
the educational quotients of the first grade would be expected to be low. 

An arbitrary classification of educational quotients was set up to 
correspond to the classification groups used elsewhere in this report. 
(Chapters VIII, IX, and XI.) Educational quotients above 130 were 
considered extremely above normal; quotients between 111 and 130, mod- 
erately above normal; quotients between 91 and 110, normal; quotients 
between 71 and 90, moderately below normal; quotients below 71, ex- 
tremely below normal. With such classification the number and per cent 
of pupils in each group is presented in Tables XCIV and XCV. The per 
cent of pupils who are above normal or normal in educational quotients 
in each grade corresponds roughly with the nearness to normal achieve- 
ment made by each grade. 


TABLE XCIV. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE IN MON- 
ROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND 
BELOW NORMAL EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENTS 




















Grade 
Group Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Extremely above....... 5| 25| 29) 18] 14] 13 12 9} 125 
Moderately above...... 29 | 116 | 114 | 110 | 100 89 80 95 733 
ee 90 | 167 | 151 | 224 | 219 | 198 | 179 | 145 |1,373 
Moderately below... ... 180 91 95 69 85 | 130 | 110 | 101 861 
Extremely below....... 130 | 87 | 29} 20| 13 8 5 7 | 299 
All Groups........ 434 | 486 | 418 | 441 | 431 | 438 | 386 | 357 /3,391 
































TABLE XCV. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE IN MON- 
ROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND 
BELOW NORMAL EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENTS 

















j Grade 

Group Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Extremely above.......} 1.2) 5.1) 7.0} 4.1) 3.3} 3.0) 3.1) 2.5) 3.7 
Moderately above...... 6.7} 23.9) 27.2) 25.0) 23.2) 20.3) 20.7) 26.6] 21.6 
_ | ee 20.7) 34.4) 36.1) 50.7) 50.8) 45.2) 46.4) 40.6) 40.5 
Moderately below... ... 41.5) 18.7| 22.7) 15.6) 19.7] 29.7) 28.5) 28.3] 25.4 
Extremely below....... 29.9) 17.9} 7.0) 4.6) 3.0) 1.8) 1.3) 2.0) 8.8 
All Groups........ 12.8) 14.3} 12.3) 13.0} 12.7} 12.9) 14.5} 10.5)100.0 
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TABLE XCVI. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN 
MONROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, 
AND BELOW NORMAL EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENTS 
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Extremely above (over 130)| 10} 7| 15) 12} 8} 0} 48) O} 5) 2) 12) 6) 125 
Moderately above 


(111-130)..............] 59} 39/110) 89) 31) 5/180) 6)101| 18) 72) 23) 733 
Normal (91-110)......... 97| 91/210/163} 59) 12/302) 51/152) 60\109) 67/1 ,373 
Moderately below (71-90)| 97) 61/110} 66) 57| 7/180) 72) 87| 49) 43) 32) 861 
Extremely below (below 71)| 29} 19} 32) 28) 11) 0} 62) 49] 21) 23) 14) 11] 299 
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TABLE XCVII. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN 
MONROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, 
AND BELOW NORMAL EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENTS 
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s\e/2\2/3/3| Fl) 4/2) 3]5| 3) 2 
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Lauremely 
Above 
wee a 3.4) 3.2) 3.1] 3.4] 4.8) 0.0) 6.2) 0.0) 1.4) 1.3) 4.8) 4.3) 3.7 
I erately . 
above 


eae or Pe a ne 3.4/27 .6)11.8/28.8)16.5) 21.6 
Norm 
(91-110).. .|33.2/41 9/44. 0/45 5/35 .5/50.0/39. 1/28.7/41 5/39. 5)43 .6/48.2) 40.5 
Moderately 
below 
(71-90)... .|33. 2/28 . 1/23 .0/18 4/34 3/29. 2/23 .3/40. 4/23 .8/32.2/17.2)23.0) 25.4 
Extremely 
below 
(below 71).|10.0) 8.8) 6.9] 7.8} 6.7| 0.0) 8.1/27.5) 5.7|15.2) 5.6) 8.0) 8.8 


22.8) 5.2)10.8) 4.5) 7.4) 4.0)100.0 





All Groups} 8.6} 6.4/14.1/10.6| 4.9) 0. 
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The fourth and fifth grades, which were most ‘nearly normal in 
achievement, have the highest per cent of above normal and normal edu- 
cational quotients, 79.8 and 77.3 per cent respectively. The first grade, 
with the lowest achievement, had only 28.6 per cent of the pupils above 
normal or normal in educational quotient. Tables XCVI and XCVII 
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show the number and per cent of pupils in each township in each educa- 
tional quotient group classification. Again the comparison of these tables 
with the educational profiles of the various townships shows the same 
correspondence and indicates that chronological overageness has served 
to emphasize the below-normalness of the children of the county. Both 
the achievement and the educational quotients of the county could be 
improved by attention to the problem of chronological overageness. 

A measure of the efficiency of instruction for the children of the 
county may be secured by comparing the achievement shown on test 
results with the intelligence; that is, by dividing the educational age by 
the mental age. It can be seen that if the two ages are the same the 
child is achieving what can reasonably be expected of him under normal 
conditions. If the quotient of the division be multiplied by 100 the result 
is called the accomplishment ratio (A.R.), and in the case cited would 
be 100. If, however, the educational age is less than the mental age, the 
child is not achieving up to his mental ability and the accomplishment 
ratio would fall below 100. Such a condition would indicate that the 
teacher may not be stimulating the pupils to accomplish that which their 
mental ability shows them capable of accomplishing. When the educa- 
tional age is greater than the mental age, the child is being stimulated 
to achieve results greater than could reasonably be expected of him and 
the accomplishment ratio would exceed 100. Such a condition would indi- 
cate that the teacher is to be congratulated upon her ability to get chil- 
dren to do their best in school work. 

Tables XCVIII and XCIX show the number and per cent of pupils 
in each grade who have accomplishment ratios which are above normal, 
normal, and below normal. The limits of the classification groups are 
the same as those used for intelligence quotients in Chapter IX and edu- 
cational quotients in this chapter. From Table XCIX it can be seen 
that about 10.5 per cent of the pupils are below normal in accomplish- 
ment ratio. The third grade has the greatest per cent below normal— 
15.6 per cent. The per cents for the other grades are: fourth grade, 8.1 
per cent; fifth grade, 12.2 per cent; sixth grade, 8.5 per cent; seventh 


TABLE XCVIII. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN 
MONROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, 
AND BELOW NORMAL ACCOMPLISHMENT RATIOS 








Grade 





Group } Total 











Extremely above (over 130)........ | 2B 3 3 2 5 1 25 
Moderately above (111-130)........| 81 69 53 46 36 31 316 
a SS eee 183 | 313 | 317 | 346 | 305 | 272 |1,736 
Moderately below (71-90).......... | 49} 33) 51 36 | 39] 31 239 
Extremely below (below 71)........ | 2 1 1 1 0 0 5 

PINS iiss woaicmecen Baten’ | 326 | 419 | 425 | 431 | 385 | 335 |2,321 
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TABLE XCIX. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 IN 
MONROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, 
AND BELOW NORMAL ACCOMPLISHMENT RATIOS 

















Grade 
Group | - otal 
| 3 | 4 5 | 6 7 Ss 

a ee a SRLSUPEL vn = 
Extremely above (over 130)........ 18.4 |. if a: om 717 ie 
Moderately above (111-130)......../24.9 |16.5 |12.5 |10.7 | 9.4 | 9.2 | 13.6 
NS bw bc ina, ca wiser fin 56.1 74.7 174.6 |80.3 |79.2 |81.3 | 74.8 
Moderately below (71-90).......... 15.0 | 7.9 |12.0 | 8.3 |10.1 | 9.2 | 10.3 
Extremely below (below 71)........| .6| .2| .2| .2 | 0.0 0.0 | 
I eis o 6ddg a8 eet 14.0 18.1 18.3 18 6 116.6 14.4 100.0 


grade, 10.1 per cent; and the eighth grade, 9.2 per cent. No standards 
are available for comparison purposes. However, it is clear that the 
achievement records for the county could be improved if efforts were 
made by teachers to improve the achievement of those 244 pupils in 
Grades 3 to 8 in the county who are not working up to their ability and 
who, therefore, have below-normal accomplishment ratios. 

The distributions of accomplishment ratios by townships presented 
in Tables C and CI show that the per cent of children who are below 
normal in accomplishment ratio in Bean Blossom, Bloomington, Richland, 
and Van Buren townships is greater than the average per cent for the 
county. 


TABLE C. NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN MON- 
ROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, AND 
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Extremely above (over 130) )| 4. ll 4 0 0| 0} 6) 0} 1| 0} 6 3| 2 
Moderately above | | | 
(111-130) aa 4 es 32) 17| 7 90) 19) : 28) 27| 17) 316 
Normal (91-110)....... 146) 131) 239/199) 97) 121403) 59 175| 66/134 75] 1,736 
Moderately below ee 
Es ons cebiawcnies 31) 11} 39) 18| 13} 1 33! 7| 42) 10) 25 9 239 
Extremely below 2 a ee oe rg 
| —*5  ) ee | _t ~~ “8 0 0) 0 =| 1 00 1 0} 5 
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TABLE CI. PER CENT OF PUPILS IN EACH TOWNSHIP IN 
MONROE COUNTY WHO HAVE ABOVE NORMAL, NORMAL, 
AND BELOW NORMAL ACCOMPLISHMENT RATIOS 
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Extremely | 
above | 
(over 130).| 2.0) 0. 6 1.3) 0.0) 0.0) 0.0) 1.1) 0.0) 0.4/ 0.0) 3.1) 2.9) 1.1 
Moderately | : 
above 
(111-130)..{10.8|13.9|10.2) 7.3} 6.0) 7.1/16.9/22.1)13.1/26.9)14.0)16.3) 13.6 
Normal 
(91-110). .|71.6/78.9)75 9/85 0/82 .9|85 8/75 . 6/68 6/69 8/63 .5/69.4/72.1) 74.8 
Moderately | | 
below 
(71-90)... ./15. 2! 6. 6l12. 4| 7. att. 1) 7.1) 6.2) 8.1|16.7| 9.6)13.0] 8.7) 10.3 
Extremely | 
below | 
(below 71).| 0.4) 0.0) 0.2| 0. a 0. 0| 0.0 0.0| 0.2) 1.2] 0.0 0.0) 0.5 0.0} 0.2 
All Groups| 8 ea 2113. 6)10.1 5.0| .5|23.0| 3.7/0.8) 4.5] 8 8.3| 4.5|100.0 








Figure 35 shows the per cent of pupils who are normal and ex- 
tremely and moderately above and below normal in intelligence quotient, 
educational quotient, and accomplishment ratio. 

In addition to the measurement of achievement on the basis of stand- 
ardized achievement tests given in the testing program, a further meas- 
ure of achievement was found available. Late in December of 1933 the 
Indiana New-Type Test was given to the school children of the county 
as a partial basis for promotion. Results on the Indiana New-Type Test 
are not directly comparable to those on the Stanford Achievement Test, 
for the former is based specifically upon the Indiana course of study 
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Figure 35. Per Cent of Pupils Having Intelligence Quotients, Educa- 
tional Quotients, and Accomplishment Ratios Which are Normal 
and Extremely and Moderately above and below Normal 
in Monroe County. 
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Figure 36. County Medians in Arithmetic, Reading, Language Usage, 
and Spelling in Monroe County Compared with State Medians on the 
Indiana New-Type Test in Terms of Percentile Ratings. 


while the latter is based upon fundamental subject skills. Much of the 
Indiana test has to do with specific knowledge involved in subject units 
prescribed by the state course of study, and hence the results depend 
upon memory of details rather than upon skill in achievement. 

Furthermore, the Indiana New-Type tests were given by the teach- 
ers of the county under a variety of conditions, while the Stanford tests 
were given by trained and experienced people under as nearly uniform 
conditions as it was possible to provide. 

Table CII presents the median scores made in the county and in the 
state on the Indiana achievement test in each subject and in each grade. 
The most outstanding discovery made in this comparison is that in spell- 
ing the median for the children of the county is higher than the median 
for the state. (Figure 36.) County-wide emphasis upon annual spelling 
contests for several years past is perhaps the cause for this superior 
achievement in spelling. Only slightly less outstanding is the record of 
the county pupils in arithmetic. (Figure 36.) In all grades except the 
first the medians for the county are higher than those for the state. In 
reading in the first, second, fifth, seventh, and eighth grades (Figure 36), 
the median for the children of the county is higher than the median for 
the state, a finding which does not correspond with the results in reading 
for those grades on the Stanford Achievement Test. In language the 
county medians are higher than the state medians in only the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. (Figure 36.) 

The records attained by the various grades as compared with state 
medians do not correspond with the records attained on the Stanford 
Achievement tests as compared with grade standards for the tests. The 
seventh and eighth grades, which were considerably below standard as 
indicated by the profile in Figure 26, were found to be above the state 
median in all subjects except eighth grade history where state and county 
medians were the same. On the other hand the fourth grade, which, 
according to Figure 26, was the only grade to approach normal achieve- 
ment on the Stanford Achievement tests, surpassed the state medians 
on the Indiana New-Type Test only in arithmetic, physiology, and spell- 


ng. . , 
In Table CII the medians are given in terms of scores. A more 
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TABLE CIII. PERCENTILE RATINGS OF MONROE COUNTY 
MEDIANS IN TERMS OF STATE PERCENTILES ON THE 

INDIANA NEW-TYPE TEST, SEMESTER I, 1933-34 * 





























l 
Arith- | Read- | Lan- | Geog- | Physi- | His- |General) Spell- 

Grade metic ing guage | raphy | ology | tory |Science| ing 
De xigc seuss 45 52 
. SS “ 56 52 47 53 
aes 58 47 45 as sid és te 54 
ev ecikce cen ee 47 47 48 53 il ~~ 64 
twas ie cad | 61 54 50 42 50 46 es 62 
6 ceees 54 48 55 50 48 45 Sg 56 
Pa re 60 60 61 62 58 58 a 68 
Be cevieses | 74 61 76 oa oe 50 54 65 

















* This table is read as follows: In first grade arithmetic the median score for 
Monroe County falls in the 45th state percentile ranking; or 55 per cent of the pupils 
in the first grade in the state made a better score in arithmetic than 50 per cent of the 
Monroe County pupils. 


adequate pictyre of the differences between county medians and state 
medians can be secured by converting the county median scores to per- 
centiles on the basis of the state score distributions. Table CIII shows 
the county medians in terms of percentiles based on the state score dis- 
tributions in which the median state score has a percentile of 50. 

Table CIV shows the median state and county scores on the Indiana 
New-Type Test at the end of Semester I, 1934-35. Comparisons can be 
made with the medians in Table CII to show the achievement gains and 
losses during the year. 

The Indiana New-Type Test is a limited time test and is given by 
the teachers in each class and school. It is very likely, therefore, that 
strict uniformity in administering the test is not secured. One of the 
prime requisites, if test results are to be compared, is that the condi- 
tions under which the tests are given be uniform. Since the Indiana 
New-Type Test is used throughout the state for comparative purposes, 
very careful instructions for giving the test should accompany it and 
teachers should be very careful to follow rigidly the instructions given. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE SCHOOL TO 
PUPIL NEEDS 


WHEN a pupil is extremely overage for his grade, when he is ex- 
ceptionaliy high in achievement as compared with the others in his 
grade group, when he does not conform to the established concepts of 
behavior in the schoolroom, or when for any other reason he is at an 
appreciable variance from what is designated as normal, it has been cus- 
tomary to call that pupil a “problem” case. This practice tends to place 
the blame for variance from normal on the child and to relieve the school 
of any responsibility for adjusting its program to his needs. Variance 
from normal on the part of a child demands an adjustment on the part 
of the school to the end that the needs of the child may be satisfactorily 
served. A part of this adjustment on the part of the school involves the 
training of the child so that he may make the satisfactory adjustments 
to his environment. This chapter deals with those children in the ele- 
mentary schools of the county whose needs demand special adjustment 
in the activity of the school. 

In an earlier chapter is described the technique used in this survey 
to locate those pupils who were found to be extremely overage or ex- 
tremely underage chronologically, educationally, and mentally. Table CV 
shows the distribution, on the basis of grade placement, of the 696 cases 
found to be out-of-line by the testing program. In order to understand 
more completely the data presented, a detailed analysis of the chrono- 
logical, educational, and mental ages of specific pupils was made and is 
presented in Table CVI. It will be ncted that the first and second grades 
contribute almost one-third of the total number of cases. Also it will be 
remembered that the first and second grade children were not given the 
intelligence test. Therefore the cases in these 2 grades are selected on 
the basis of chronological and educational age. Extreme chronological 
overageness accounts for a total of 131 of the 315 cases in the 2 grades, 
while extreme educational underageness accounts for 165 of the 315 cases. 

The character of the combination of chronological, educational, and 
mental ages presented in Table CVI indicates to some degree the task of 
adjustment confronting the schools. For example, since 152 of the 696 
out-of-line cases have a normal chronological age but are below normal 
in educational age, it is evident that progress through the grades has 
been normal for this group of children but their achievement in school 
subjects has fallen below normal. The task of the school, so far as this 
group is concerned, is to improve the methods of instruction in order to 
remove the deficiency in achievement. 

Again 102 of the 696 out-of-line cases are normal in chronological 
age but are above normal in educational age. This group presents to 
the school an entirely different problem. One of two solutions may be 
made. Each pupil may be advanced above the grade for which his age 
is normal or he may be retained in that grade and given supplementary 
(144) 
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or enrichment activities. What should be done will necessarily be con- 
ditioned by the specific environment of the child and school. 

A third group of 71 pupils normal in chronological and educational 
age but above normal in mental age presents an altogether different 
problem to the school. Pupils in this group are not working up to their 
mental ability. They could and should perform on a much higher edu- 
cational level. 

Other similar groups requiring special and specific attention are 
easily located by the use of Table CVI. 

The school may be poorly adjusted to the child in other ways than 
with respect to the age of the child. Some problems of discipline result 
from poor adjustment of the school to the child. The economic and social 
status of the child may not be considered by the school and hence poor 
adjustment results. Other like factors are influential in preventing the 
proper coérdination and codperation between child and school. In many 
cases teachers are aware of such factors, in other cases teachers are par- 


TABLE CV. CHRONOLOGICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND MENTAL 
OUT-OF-LINENESS OF 696 MONROE COUNTY CHILDREN, 
DISCOVERED BY THE TESTING PROGRAM, AND DIS- 
TRIBUTED ON THE BASIS OF GRADES * 















































Grade 
Group Nl Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Chronological Age— 
bove normal....... 51 80 | 54 69 38 22 2 4 320 
| oO SS 49 | 124 59 25 33 33 19 17 359 
Below normal....... 4 7 3 2 0 0 0 1 17 
, | EES I a 104 | 211 | 116 96 71 55 21 22 696 
Educational Age— 
Above normal....... 10} 53 15 10 5 10 9 5 117 
RE ee 16 33 69 64 50 39 9 11 291 
Below normal........ 54 | 111 23 5 2 5 2 4 206 
pe ee 24 14 9 17 14 1 1 2 82 
I ang i ae 104 | 211 | 116 96 71 55 21 22 696 
Mental Age— 
Above normal....... 0 0| 22; 20| 2 12 6 10 96 
ign Ang ig Ea 4 9 24 38 15 19 8 5 122 
Below normal........ 1 4 12 8 17 5 4 55 
WO Oe i iiedds wees 99 | 198 58 34 22 a 2 3 423 
escheat og:ntdave oa 104 | 211 | 116 96 71 55 21 22 696 











* This table is read as follows: Of the 104 out-of-line cases in the first grade dis- 
covered by the testing program 51 were above normal in chronological age, 49 were 
normal, and 4 were below normal; of the same group 10 were above normal in educa- 
tional age, 16 were normal, 54 were below normal, and for 24 no educational age was 
secured ; etc. 
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TABLE CVI. GRADE DISTRIBUTION AND ANALYSIS OF 696 
OUT-OF-LINE CHILDREN IN MONROE COUNTY ON THE 
BASIS OF COMBINATIONS OF CHRONOLOGICAL, 
EDUCATIONAL, AND MENTAL AGES * 















































Combination Grade 
| Total 
CA | EA MA 1 313 | @:6 9:6 17% 18 
Above Above No data 3 8 5 eS ae ee Be ple 13 
Above Below No data 8 | 25 Sis Eo ee ee a 39 
Above No data | Above rei Uberti: Seg Tes a Se See eee 1 
Above Normal Normal 2) 4] 14] 33/13 | 12 1 2 81 
Above’ | Normal No data | 13 | 25] 27| 14| 6] 5 1 91 
Above | Nodata | Nodata | 24/14] 8| 15/13] 1 } ij 77 
Above | Below’ | Normal oe we ie ee ity 1 | 1 
Above Normal | Below 1 4 1 2 2 3 - | 13 
Above No data | Normal gents ea B ony 2 ae oe a YP 1 
Above Normal Above Meay EP Re, 1 1 
Above | Above | Normal Sy i Sos 1 1 2 
} | 
Normal | Above | No data | 7| 44) 4 eI ete 59 
Normal | Above Above ee e> 5| 6 2| 3 2| 3 21 
Normal | Below | Below es See 2 na 4 1 3 10 
Normal | Below | Nodata | 40 | 75/13] .. 1|.. i 129 
Normal Above | Normal | ..]| 1 4 3 7: s 6 1 22 
Normal | Below | Normal 2); 4] 5 = 1 1 13 
Normal | Normal | Above los Dot orion Si Si. 7 71 
Normal | Normal | Below | .. | 9| 2| 6|10| 4] 1] 32 
Normal No data | Above J «+ | 1 tf} ..].. et 2 
Below Below | Nodata | 4| 7/ 1] 2 | ae 14 
Below No data | Normal | .. | .. bes |e: re 1 1 
Below Normal | Normal ved we'd BE oe ee | 1 
Below Normal Nodata | ..|..| 1 1 
SS a es ea 104 {211 ‘116 | 96 | 71 | 55 | 21 | 22 | 696 
| er ed 











* This table is read as follows: Of the 696 out-of-line cases discovered by the test- 
ing program 13 had a chronological age above normal, an educational age above normal, 
and no mental age secured—the 13 cases were distributed among the grades as follows: 
3 in the first grade, 8 in the second grade, and 2 in the third grade. 


ticularly insensible to the causes of child difficulties and are therefore 
incapable of making the activities of the school fit the needs of the child. 
Many times severe injustices are inflicted upon children because teachers, 
through lack of objective data, do not recognize the failure of the school 
to assist the child in solving his difficulties. Therefore in order to locate 
those children who present problems to the school but who were not 
revealed by the testing data the following letter was sent to each ele- 
mentary teacher. 
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Bloomington, Indiana, 
February 21, 1934. 


UNADJUSTED-PUPIL BLANK 


In the survey of the public schocls of Monroe County, conducted by 
the CWA, we are in need of some additional information in order to 
complete the survey. 

There is certain information about a pupil that does not show in 
the tests and the only way of obtaining this is through the teacher. 

Please list on the enclosed form the problem or unadjusted pupils 
in your room or school, according to the following classification. 


1. Those in a higher grade than they should be for their chrono- 
logical age by at least one year. List these under Advanced 
Group. 

2. Those in a lower grade than they should be for their chrono- 
logical age by at least one year. List these under Retarded 
Group. 

3. Those who are disciplinary problems or cases, i.e., pupils who 
are mischievous, inattentive, backward, nervous, quick-tempered, 
truant, etc. List these under Disciplinary Problem Group. 

4. Those who are retarded on account of physical defects, illness of 
the pupil, or illness in family, poverty conditions at home (such 
as lack of clothing to attend school, or lack of school books or 
other essentials), lack of codperation on the part of the parent 
(such as failing to start the child to school until overage, or load- 
ing him down with home work). List these under Miscellaneous 
or General Group. 


This information is strictly confidential and will be used only in 
connection with this survey and to assist the pupil to effect a better 
adjustment to school work. We shall greatly appreciate it if you will 
return this blank at your earliest convenience. 


Yours very truly, 





Superintendent of Monroe 
County Schools. 


A sheet for each of these four classifications, with the explanation 
of the classification and blank lines for the listing of the names of the 
pupils, was sent with each letter. 

On these blanks teachers listed 1,476 children, approximately 37 per 
cent of the total elementary enrollment of the county. These 1,476 chil- 
dren were distributed in the 4 classifications on the Unadjusted-Pupil 
Blanks as follows: advanced group, 182; retarded group, 821; disciplin- 
ary group, 239; and miscellaneous group, 234. Some children were in- 
cluded in 2 or more groups. The number of pupils listed in each group 
including duplications are as follows: advanced group, 211; retarded 
group, 893; disciplinary group, 258; and miscellaneous group, 264. 
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TABLE CVII. REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHERS FOR PUPILS 
IN MONROE COUNTY BEING IN A HIGHER GRADE THAN 
THEY SHOULD BE FOR THEIR CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 






































Grade 
Reason | | | Total 
ee ee ae 516] 7 8 
mem Sefett SMO Kee oA 2ty less Tl Aes TEAS 
| 
A. Students satisfactorily ad-| | 
vanced— 
Started early.............. 2) 3 | Oi 21 8131 ¢ 22 
EE ee -s 2/| 6 oie om te ee 24 
Double promotion..........} .. oe ee |} 4) 5] 2 14 
Exceptional ability......... hee 1 3 a eo; 3 14 
Attended summer school... . Pea re | os PURE 1 
PO yesh th biases: ba | | 1 | : ] 
toned OR ek a 
Sub-Total............. 3/6) 8/12| 5}14/17/ | 7% 
B. Students unsatisfactorily ad- 
vanced— | 
Promoted too fast.......... er ee 2 2 7 
Started too soon........... wea ote oy 1 4 
Slow thinker....0.222022200} 0 | a] li]. | a | 3 
Has difficulty.............. ine ah? 1 3 
Too young mentally........ e a ee 1 | 2 
Loses too much sleep....... Bas a Se aryl ge 1 | 1 
Restless—not uniform. ... . ee ES | ee ns eee ee 1 
Should not be in group..... PSR ee Sa Sa ag 1 
| ESA cae eae = 1 Rak fae ] 
a oe | 3 4/ 3 3 | 2 4 >t Be 23 
C. Students advanced—whether| 
— or unadjusted! 
unknown—judgment of; | 
teachers inadequate or 
lacking— 
Problem not indicated... .. 1} 2{12/10| 10 | 14| 13/40] 102 
Teacher does not know rea- | 
Ws aveeis recesses stews 2 2 l 5 
Reason given inadequate....| .. | 2 l l 4 
Ne aca aati 4 1 - 1 
INES oss cn cccc ase 1| 7} 12] 10] 10 | 17] 13 | 42 112 
GrandsgTotal...........] 7] 17 | 28 | 25 | 17 | 35 | 32 | 55 211 


























Teachers were requested to indicate the nature of the problem in- 
volved for each child in the advanced group. These responses were 
tabulated under three different classifications and are presented in 
Table CVII. It is significant that the teachers gave no description of 
the nature of the problem for 102 of the 211 cases listed. Perhaps some 
teachers were not careful enough in filling out the blanks and for that 
reason the nature of the problem was not indicated for a large per cent 
of the cases. But there is a strong suggestion that teachers were not 
acquainted with the pupils listed to a degree that the nature of the prob- 
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lem could be given. In 5 cases teachers were frank enough to state that 
they did not know the reason for the advanced standing of the pupils. 
When it is remembered that the information on the Unadjusted-Pupil 


TABLE CVIII. REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHERS FOR PUPILS IN 
MONROE COUNTY BEING IN A LOWER GRADE THAN THEY 
SHOULD BE FOR THEIR CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 





















































Grade 
Reason | | | | Total 
1 | 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 7 8 
| 
Reason not given.............. 14) 13 | 14 | 17 | 16/14) 7/15] 10 
~ soapy gall Se ee ee 13 | 15 | 13 | 20}; 10; 7/]138]10)} 101 
SS ie dca nas bas 3 sb oe 8 ae a | 7 | 14] 10 7 | 17] 19} 14] 10 98 
BE aes se, Be S| 9) Mi 7i| iwi wi Ss 84 
SG i Re re 13}12| 9| 4/13)12] 8] 5 76 
| 

Re gh aE es See Oo §| 5| 3] 7] 6| &| 14] 14 59 
Absent from school............. 5| 4/12) 10 | 8} 6} 4] 3 52 
, “OR RS ere Pee Zi 34 -@) 8) O@Pr' Or his 47 
Phymenal defects................ Si 8) Or &i 2t Stitt ss 39 
Ii. a4 cowed a cma seaee 9; 4] 2) 2 1 5; 3] 3 29 
pe ee 4}; 3] 4] 7 1 2 1 27 
eR a ee rere 51.31 2) BY 21.21 -B)> Ss 25 
DID vests idence esses BE 2 1 3 5 7 2 4 25 
BE NG fi sad cd uk a ces otco's 5| 3 1 SiS Bat. peg 17 
Improper home conditions.......| .. | 3); 1)..] 3] 5] 1] 8 16 
Lack of cooperation............ Bete se 1/3] 1|/ 1] 22 
Ee ree | 3} 3] 3 SS oes oes re 1 11 
LS a eee eee a Oe 1 1 a yore 10 
EIT oe cae, 0's Godale vere eed a: bi 34 Bigg a 9 
RM GE BOOMS. oo. cnc ccneacnns 1 i oa —T 6 
a eons eee 13) 84... | codes} tee pu 5 
Reason pointless............... > ote se 1 A 2 5 
ac tok sien axcrcn dada ees 2) 2 : 1 5 
Wrong attitude... .........5.-8. me Pe ye See es ee 1 | 3 
Work too difficult.............. ey ae eee ee ere ee 3 

} 
ERS Peres PE ae See ay Oe | | 1 1 | 3 
PNR Saris 03 08 87883 Tit mes eter mb Ee are 2 
er NNN, i. 22. ot PET A he, Pee FE 
Does not work............ rs | - Pi 2 
Home training, stubborn........ 2 Pee ds nt 2 2 
erties oii. tencaes is aniven., vt had Miugty ao8 o ppt 1}; 2 
Entered early, lost interest . he ee ee ee ee — 2 
Absent on permit. ..... ee ee re Spe pore es a 1 

oe a non-codp-| | | 
ee. 280 Fe. PS. Peres. FLAS, Pee en l 
Would not recite............... Th sel 1 
Undernourished................| 1} | | — 1 
mpbaamyr sts) ap, aetna 112 a7 '109 ina his 130 | 97 | 99 | 893 
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TABLE CIX. REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHERS FOR PUPILS IN 
MONROE COUNTY BEING DISCIPLINARY CASES 




















Grade 
Reason Total 
1 SoTL RTé 1s ei 7 8 

Inattentive—mischievous...... 3 4 9 5 3 7 2 2 35 
Inattentive......... 7 7 4 5 4 1 1 1 30 
Nervous. .......... 7 5 6 2 4 2 1 1 28 
Mischievous... . 3 4/ 3 §| 5 2 1 3 26 
Truancy.... or ot et oe we Bt .. 19 
Backward........ 5 ; se 1 2 1 3 14 
RS eee S22 le ee ee ei 232i 3 12 
Mentally deficient....... at 88... 2 1 2 1 11 
Inattentive—backward. .. 2 1 4 1 Pee) uk 8 
Nervous—mischievous..... . | 1 2 2 2 7 
Inattentive—truancy........... , Ete se 7 
Nervous—temper......... oT 1 2 1 a 1 7 
Temper—mischievous......... + Rian t at eps 6 
Nervous—inattentive..... 3 1 1 ja re 6 
Nervous—backward............ 3 1 2 6 
Defiant—mischievous—inatten- 

RE ee 4 pee 1 eB a 1 ms 5 
ea eee eS ey oe: SE 3 4 
Inattentive—temper............| .. | .. ti sae B Swi 4 
Mischievous—truancy..... es pn Ss eee ae 1 1 1 4 
Poor home training.............| .. | .. 1; 2 as 3 
gem a = eae ie 1 Sb <x 1 3 

IS ane Sg he 3 ¥ 3 
err ee 1 1 2 
Backward—temper.... . 1 ys 1 
I casera er bat ala n'y & Aa Ca Fo Po et eee 1 1 
Inattentive—temper—truancy...| .. | .. | .. 1 1 
Mischievous—lazy........... i 2 . 1 
Mischievous—timid.......... ee! > 1 
8” “eae eee ey a 1 1 
Discourteous......... 1 1 
No reason given............... 1 1 

re AES | 45 | 37 | 44 | 37 | 30 | 32 | 21 | 12| 258 
































Blanks was requested after pupils had been under the care of the teacher 
for almost six months of the school year, it seems that the teacher should 
be able to account for a large per cent of the pupils in the advanced 
group. If it is assumed that the teachers do not know the reason for 
the advanced standing of 50 per cent of the pupils in the group, then it 
would seem that teachers need to exercise the greatest of care in the 
selection of instructional methods and in the passing or failing of such 
pupils. Of the 99 pupils who were in the advanced group and whose 
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standing was accounted for by teachers, it should be noted that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent had been unsatisfactorily advanced. 

Of the 1,476 children listed by teachers, 893, approximately 60 per 
cent, were classified in the Retarded Group. Such a large number cor- 
responds roughly with the previously discussed degree of retardation 
among the pupils in the county. The different reasons for retardation 


TABLE CX. MISCELLANEOUS REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHERS 
FOR THE RETARDATION OF PUPILS IN MONROE COUNTY 








Reason 





iors catenin avec e ste nied 
i aks 6 ck 0a ees ele 
SIE ET REO 
Mentally deficient.............. 
Parents non-coéperative....... 


i a ee 
Ne ere 
Non-coéperation............... 
Truancy—parents non-coépera- 
at ote et eto rte tes 
MINS os 5. 0 5 OS 
OS ee ry ere 
Defective speech............... 
Heredity—poverty 
Lack of school books.......... 
Defective hearing 


ET RT EAN, set ES 
Poverty—low mentally........ 
ae ay aon ae 
Homework — entered late — no 
Se, See sj 
Wy coer eea4 cos 


eee ee ee ee 
Advanced for mentality....... 











PC ee os 


Physical defects............... 
Illness—broken home.......... 


SS RE 
Far from school 
a apa alae SR i apna 
Malnutrition 
Poor start 


BE DI on. a onan enan 
Backward—temper 
Moron 
























































Grade 
Total 
WRSEaec aie eee ae 
3| 71 8} 1] 2] 5| 6| 4] 36 
3| 7| 8| 5| 2] 3] 4] 1] 33 
$1mi 4) Bi..4 21-3) 3) 28 
6} 5| 3] 4] 3) 4] 2] 1 28 
1|/ 7| 3] 4] 3] 4] 2] 1 25 
St SP steers be 4 12 
1} 1] 2| 4 3) 1]. 4 12 
fi 1 a ee aoe 9 
Pye fs cect 8 
o..9 9 | 2] 2 8 
| 

meen SS 1S Oe ee oe 7 
oT Oh Uh ck a Sas Le 7 
+t we oT 2 ss [es |e. 1 6 
SEP Sa See 4 ioe ie 5 
Te ee ee ea ee ee 5 
ak WER TE ieee 4 
8, Oe eek a ee te 4 
vs SORES ra4 1 3 
a 1 cf ook 8) 3 
1 | ws rake Wet Ge 3 

} | | 
oo | 2 he 3 
| "Yt eal ee 3 Re 2 
5 Bi of a 2 
9 1 oy rs 2 
| he. Fp 1 

} | 
whe #* Sey Cee 1 
1 - oh eg oe 1 
e i> 4 co pee Post 1 
S Sa eo 1 | 1 
7 1 oe oe | 1 
1 in Oo Me: BY 1 
4 1 See 1 
32 | 44 | 44 | 38 | 26 37 | 24 19 | 264 
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TABLE CXI. NUMBER OF OUT-OF-LINE CASES IN EACH 
GRADE IN MONROE COUNTY 








Grade 
Classification | | | Total 








Cases discovered by testing pro- 


gram and not by teachers...| 24 | 95 | 39 | 23 | 24/19| 8|12| 244 
. Cases discovered by teachers and 


not by testing program. .... 78 | 99 |124 |123 |127 |175 |154 |144 |1,024 
Cases discovered by both teachers 
and testing program..... 80 |116 | 77 | 73 | 47 | 36 | 13 | 10 | 452 


All cases discovered by testing 


program 104 |211 {116 | 96 | 71 | 55 | 21 | 22 | 696 
All cases discovered by teachers\158 |215 {201 |196 |174 |211 |167 154 1,476 



































Total Cases Discovered..... 182 |310 |240 |219 |198 |230 175 166 1,720 








given in Table CVIII are characteristic of teachers’ explanations for 
retardation. It is quite evident that in many cases the reason given is 
not a cause but a symptom of a cause which remains undetermined. What 
few causes are found in the list of reasons given were more than likely 
subjectively determined. Teachers showed a greater willingness to ex- 
press their explanation for retardation than they did for advanced stand- 
ing. Of the 893 children listed in the group under consideration only 110 
were listed without the reasons for retardation being given. 

Table CIX shows the number of pupils listed by teachers as being 
disciplinary cases. No attempt was made to classify the types of dis- 
ciplinary problems involved. It may be significant, however, to note that 
approximately 40 per cent of the cases were listed because the children 
were inattentive. It is also of some significance to note that the greatest 
number of disciplinary cases appears in the first grade and that the 
number decreases as the grade level increases. 

A total of 264 pupils were listed in the miscellaneous group. Table 
CX shows the reasons given by teachers for listing pupils in this group. 

Testing data were recorded after the name of each teacher-located 
case on a specially prepared record form, and this list was checked 
against the list of 696 test-located cases. The two lists showed agree- 
ment on 452 cases. The test-located group contained the names of 244 
children not located by teachers, while the teacher-located list contained 
the names of 1,024 children not discovered through the testing data. 
Table CXI shows a summary by grades of the 1,720 cases located by the 
two methods. 

A summary of the 244 cases located by the testing data but not 
recognized by the teachers is given in Table CXII. Approximately 40 
per cent of the cases are found in the second grade. Apparently teach- 
ers did not recognize extremely high or extremely low achievement in sec- 
ond grade reading since 35 children with normal chronological age made 
extremely high reading achievement records and 47 children with normal 
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chronological age made extremely low reading achievement records. Evi- 
dently teachers did not recognize children with extremely high mental 
ability, for they discovered but 18 such children among the 1,476 listed 
whereas the testing program located 96 such children, 56 of whom, ac- 
cording to Table CXII, were found to have normal chronological and 
educational ages. 

Analysis of the testing data for 182 children listed by the teachers 
in the advanced group and presented in Table CXIII shows that 153 of 
the cases were normal in chronological, educational, and mental age. 
Evidently teachers either did not understand the definition of “advanced 
group” or they were in serious error as to the actual status of children 
under their care. 

Only slightly better judgment was exercised by teachers in placing’ 
children in the “retarded group,” for of the 821 children so located, the 
testing data showed 577 were normal in chronological, educational, and 
mental age. Table CXIV shows that 155 of the 821 children in this 


TABLE CXII. DISTRIBUTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE 
CHRONOLOGICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND MENTAL AGE STATUS 
OF THE 244 OUT-OF-LINE CASES IN MONROE COUNTY WHO 
WERE DISCOVERED BY THE TESTING PROGRAM BUT 

NOT RECOGNIZED BY THE TEACHERS* 






































Combination | Grade 
| 

“2 A | | | | Total 

CA | EA | MA 1 | 2 3/4) 5 | 6 7| 8 
Above | Above | No data 71 ‘eT Bt. a | a 6 
Above Below | Nodata ee er dae BOs SH | 3 
Above | Nodata | Above bitch atl sec Ss BY vai hts. hw 1 
Above Normal | Normal sad vei Loki batho eee 7 9 
Above | Normal | No data a4, Si 21 | 3 ie 7 
Above | Nodata | Nodata | 3| 3| 2] 1/ 1]..]..[..] 10 
Above | Below | Normal je BASEL Ft oe Oe oe 1 
Above | Normal | Below 5. eee dl airbase | 1 

| 

Normal | Above | No data 5 | 35 | 1 | oo ce 
Normal | Above | Above |../../ 5] 5/] 2] 3] 2; 2; 19 
Normal | Below | Below ‘BAe Orr ari ai PP nee ick we 4 
Normal | Below | Nodata | 11 | 47/ 1) .. b Soi Ho omiten 59 
Normal | Above | Normal ME | 4\ 3 | 3| 3; 1 14 
Normal | Below | at a eA et 5 rhe Ge aod oe oo 4 
Normal | Normal | Above | ../.. | 16| 12) 14) 7) 2) 5 | 56 
Normal | Normal | Below ep web Basil Pv ae Oe ce 2 
Normal | Nodata | Above blew iI }.a4-8 ; : 2 
Below | Below Nodata |..| 1] .. | | : | ae 1 
Below | No data | Normal: | |. te or 1 1 

As seks aks re | 24 | 95 | 39 | 23 | 24 | 19 8 | 12 244 
































* This table is read as follows: Of the 244 out-of-line cases discovered by the test- 
ing program and not recognized by the teachers, 6 had a chronological age extremely 
above normal, and an educational age extremely above normal. These 6 cases are dis- 
tributed as follows: 2 in the first grade, 3 in the second grade, and 1 in the third grade. 
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TABLE CXIII. DISTRIBUTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE CHRON- 
OLOGICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND MENTAL AGE STATUS OF 
THE 182 CASES IN MONROE COUNTY LISTED IN THE 
ADVANCED GROUP BY THE TEACHERS, AS DIS- 
COVERED BY THE TESTING PROGRAM 















































Combination Grade 
] Total 
CA EA MA 1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 

Normal | Normal | Normal | 2| 12 | 14 | 22| 15 | 23 | 26 | 39 | 153 
Above Below No data | .. a eee es eee Ores ee 1 
Above Normal Normal oe fe SS a eR ee 1 
Above No data | Nodata | .. 1 1 1 1 A SF 6 
Above Above Normal ; se ea] 2 

| | 
Normal | Above | No data By et rose SEN) Oe) pe) oe 
Normal | Above | Above ee ere ee 7) a? epee | 1 | 2 
Normal | Below & SRS eee OS ee eS | 4 
Normal | Above ee ts. Pood ae bec) 248) OF 4 3 
Normal | Normal | Above |..|..|../ 1] ..].. Af 6 3 
Normal Normal Below ere, ed vee) ee Bee Pe-4 2 

i { | 
Below Normal Normal Peay) ape ee 1 
Below | Normal No data on are 1 | 1 
Oh See rea 5/18 | 17/26/18 | 26/30 | 42| 182 





group had extremely high chronological ages, while 12 had extremely low 
chronological ages. 

It was to be expected that the children in the “disciplinary group” 
would not necessarily be located by testing data. Table CXV shows an 
analysis of the testing data for the 239 children placed in this group by 
teachers. It can be seen that 146 of the group were normal in chrono- 
logical, educational, and mental age. Perhaps it is significant that of 
the 222 children in this group for whom educational ages were secured, 
only 5 were extremely above normal and only 34 were extremely below 
normal; and of the 178 children for whom mental ages were secured, 
only 4 were extremely above normal and only 20 were extremely below 
normal. In other words, the disciplinary cases, according to teachers’ 
reports, are found among children normal in chronological, educational, 
and mental age rather than among children extremely above or below 
normal in this respect. There seems to be little indication that disciplin- 
ary cases are grouped at any particular grade level, for the proportion 
of such cases in each grade to the total enrollment of each grade is prac- 
tically constant. 

As would be expected from the definition of the “miscellaneous 
group,” the cases listed under this group were found to be either normal 
or below normal. Table CX VI shows that, of 234 cases for which test- 
ing data were available, 148 were fcund to be normal in chronological, 
educational, and mental age. 
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The outstanding conclusion of this part of the study can be clearly 
seen. Teachers do not recognize lack of adjustment due to extreme levels 
of achievement or mental ability. The lack of correspondence in the 
selection of cases in the “retarded group” by teachers and the testing 
data for those children is sufficient proof. Such a conclusion might 
have been suspected early in the survey when it was found extremely 
difficult for the survey staff to secure from any source, including school 
records, the birth dates of children enrolled in school. 

In order to determine the educational age of a child, his composite 
achievement score was translated into years and months. It was dis- 
covered that there existed wide variation in the subject ages for indi- 
vidual pupils whose educational ages were normal. Figure 37 shows 
some typical variations of this character. A pupil with a reading age 
of 15 years, an arithmetic age of 9% years, and a language age of 15 
years shows evidence that he has not been served properly by the school. 
In the same seventh grade room another child with a reading age of 11% 
years, an arithmetic age of 14% years, and a language age of 12% 
years, but with a composite educational age only slightly below normal 
is in serious need of special attention in the program of the school. Such 


TABLE CXIV. DISTRIBUTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE CHRON- 
OLOGICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND MENTAL AGE STATUS OF 
THE 821 CASES IN MONROE COUNTY LISTED IN THE 
RETARDED GROUP BY THE TEACHERS, AS DIS- 
COVERED BY THE TESTING PROGRAM 














| 
Combination Grade 
Total 
CA EA MA 1 S33. 4S. O21. ES 

Normal Normal Normal 48 | 47 | 66 | 60 | 83 |102 | 96 | 75 577 
Above Above No data 1 1 a) 2 
Above Below No data ee & eee Oe ee oe 9 
Above Normal Normal a ae 5 | 17 6 8 1 37 
Above Normal No data 9/16;18/|12| 6| 4 1 66 
Above No data | No data Ci ws Ft SL © bs ds 32 
Above No data | Normal a Ry eae 1 
Above Normal Below - at 3 1 1 1 1 7 
Above Normal Above aS oe ae 1 1 
Normal | Above No data 1 7 SS ee oe 1 1 1 12 
Normal | Below Oo Se 3S OS eee ee ee eee 46 
Normal | Above Normal 2 ork wre Foe Se Be i. FP oe 1 
Normal | Below Normal ae; Bee eS eeu Gee = 1 2 
Normal | Normal Above ee eee At 6 1 OE is 8 
Normal | Normal Below i eee 3 he 2 1 7 
Normal | Below Below Sa Sey fee Fee Ph: 1 1 
Below Below No data 3] 6 1 2 12 
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Figure 87. Profiles of Pupils in the Same Seventh Grade Group in Monroe County Who Show Extreme Variation in 


Subject and Total Achievement. 
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children just as surely present problems to the school program as do 
those who show wide variation between chronological, educational, and 
mental ages. 

In order to select the cases showing internal variation in educa- 
tional achievement to such an extent that they would be considered ex- 
treme, the following arbitrary standards were applied to the Stanford 
Achievement Test records: when the variability between any 2 of the 6 
parts of the test amounted to or exceeded 3 years in the fourth grade, 
3% years in the fifth and sixth grades, and 4 years in the seventh grade, 
the child was designated as an extreme case.* Progressively increasing 
variance spans used in these standards are in correspondence with the 
principle used in the construction of age-grade tables discussed in Chap- 
ter VIII. 

When the selected standards were applied to those children in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades who were not extremely above 
or extremely below normal in educational, chronological, or mental age, 
a total of 270 cases were located distributed among the grades as fol- 
lows: fourth grade, 42; fifth grade, 51; sixth grade, 93; and seventh 
grade, 84. The complete list of these 270 children shows that in the 
fourth grade language usage and sentence meaning achievement was 


TABLE CXV. DISTRIBUTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE CHRON- 
OLOGICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND MENTAL AGE STATUS OF 
THE 239 CASES IN MONROE COUNTY LISTED IN THE 
DISCIPLINARY GROUP BY THE TEACHERS, AS 
DISCOVERED BY THE TESTING PROGRAM 





























Combination Grade 

CA EA MA 1;/2}314/15/16/71)/8 
Normal | Normal Normal 14 | 20 | 26 | 23 | 17 | 24 | 12 | 10 146 
Above Above No data - 1 Et 2 
Above Below No data 3 8 1 2 1 15 
Above Normal Normal mok 3 2 3 5 
Above Normal No data 2; 2| 4 2 1 11 
Above No data | No data ST us 1 6 2 17 
Above Normal Below is Se <: 1 1 3 
Normal | Below No data 7 Ost cs RE es eee 15 
Normal | Above Normal op 3 Ree Se 1 ie ae 3 
Normal Normal Above Me eR ae gs Oe 2 1 1 4 
Normal Normal Below A ad 3 1 3 5 2 14 
Normal Below Below 1 2 3 

} 

Below Below No data TS Cen ee ee ee eee 1 

. Oh Ve: See COR 35 | 38 | 41 | 38 | 26 | 35 | 15} 11 239 

| | | 





























* The data for the study of the internal variation in achievement were collected by 
Mr. Clarence Leuck, Superintendent of Monroe County Schools. 
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TABLE CXVI. DISTRIBUTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE CHRON- 
OLOGICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND MENTAL AGE STATUS OF 
THE 234 CASES IN MONROE COUNTY LISTED IN THE 
“MISCELLANEOUS GROUP” BY THE TEACHERS, AS 
DISCOVERED BY THE TESTING PROGRAM 
























































| 
Combination | Grade 
— | Total 
CA FA | MA |1/2/3/4/5|6|7]8 
Normal Normal Normal 14 | 20 | 18 | 18 | 12 | 26 | 20 | 20 148 
Above Above No data end eo ka ia 3 
Above Below No data 2) 7 1 7 = 11 
Above Normal Normal 2) 4 §|12]| 3 1 1 1 29 
Above Normal No data ~~ 3 4 a 7 
Above No data | No data 5 1 3 1 S?.. 12 
Above No data | Below D a Brag Bite Fk 1 2 
Normal Below No data 2 2 PR ae eee a 5 
Normal | Below Below Ne te Sas, foe a ee 2 
Normal | Above Normal Wee Gon Pep Pee Pee ee 1 1 
Normal Below Normal 2; 4 en ee ee See Cee 7 
Normal | Normal Below ely oF? 3 3 DT as | 1 
aR oe 28 | 44 | 36 | 32 | 20 | 30 | 22 | 22 | 234 
| 








TABLE CXVII. NORMAL PUPILS IN MONROE COUNTY WITH 
EXTREMELY HIGH ACHIEVEMENT IN VARIOUS SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS DISTRIBUTED BY GRADES * 


























Grade 
Subject | Total 
4 |] 5 4:9 
oa oaks ik id otnd bd Cabew ne nien 15 27 17 26 85 
Arithmetic reasoning.................... 3 6 11 7 7 
Arithmetic computation................. 3 6 45 43 97 
oT bu oa 9 dade aieekenll 1 3 0 1 5 
Sentence meaning....................... 14 8 10 5 37 
PUPORPODR MORMING.......... ccc ec cnsee | 6 6 13 + 29 
WR iavkc bcs 5 5 v0ebsaensn same nebes | 42 | 56 | 96 | 86 | 280t 

















* This table is read as follows: Of the 42 fourth grade pupils who were normal in 
composite achievement but extremely high in 1 or more subjects, 15 were extremely high 
in language usage, 3 in arithmetic reasoning, etc. 

+ The total is 280 instead of 270 because 8 pupils had the same high achievement in 
2 subjects and were tabulated in each subject, and 1 had the same high achievement in 
8 subjects and was tabulated in each subject. 
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highest and arithmetic reasoning lowest; in the fifth grade language 
usage was highest and sentence meaning lowest; and in the sixth and 
seventh grades arithmetic computation was highest and sentence mean- 
ing lowest. Tables CXVII and CXVIII show the frequencies of the six 
parts of the test as the high and the low subject. 


TABLE CXVIII. NORMAL PUPILS IN MONROE COUNTY WITH 
EXTREMELY LOW ACHIEVEMENT ON VARIOUS SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS DISTRIBUTED BY GRADES 




















Grade 
Subject ] ] Total 
Sta. 7 
| 

oe iia nds aco mcg aoe 11 9 19 10 49 

Arithmetic reasoning.................... 15 7 9 6 37 

Arithmetic computation................. 11 8 17 11 47 

WE ooo ca a'g we Set vs cnve cases 4 5 19 21 49 

rath nes esas, EE 2 18 37 33 90 

POPARPOR WOOTEN. ..... 0... ccccecesiiees 8 12 10 11 41 
te ee | 51 | 59 | 111 | 92 | 313* 

es Ame Ree PMR, A 

















. The total is 313 ‘instead of 270 because 31 pupils had the same low achievement in 
2 subjects and were tabulated in each subject, and 6 had the same low achievement in 3 
subjects and were tabulated in each subject. 





It will be noted from the data presented that there seems to exist a 
distinct tendency for teaching emphasis to be shifted from language and 
reading in the fourth and fifth grades to arithmetic in the sixth and 
seventh grades. 

The list of these variable-subject extreme cases was made the basis 
for reports to teachers of the pupils involved. These reports stated the 
type of variation existing and recommended the steps that the teacher 
might take to eliminate the extreme variation in achievement. Sample 
reports are presented here: 


Sample No. 1. ‘ 
Pupil K. D. School A Grade 5 
Chronological age — 10 years 
Mental age — 11 years, 8 months 
Teacher’s marks — Fair 
Arithmetic com- 
putation age — 13 years, 6 months 
Paragraph mean- 
ing age — 9 years, 6 months 
Comment — Fair student, well above normal age in most 


subjects. Low in reasoning ability and determination of mean- 
ings. Teacher should stress development of reasoning ability and 
facility in reading for comprehension. 
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Sample No. 2. 


Pupil J.J. School B Grade 4 
Chronological age — 10 years, 6 months 
Mental age — 11 years, 8 months 
Teacher’s marks — 84 
Language usage 
age — 14 years 
Arithmetic rea- 
soning age — Below 9 years 
Comment — Greater emphasis should be placed on aritn- 


metic achievement. Pupil is capable of doing better work in read- 
ing and arithmetic. 


Sample No. 3. 


Pupil L.C. School Cc Grade 6 
Chronological age — 11 years, 6 months 
. Mental age — 13 years, 4 months 

Teacher’s marks — 90 

Language usage 
age — 14 years, 6 months 

Arithmetic compu- 
tation age — 10 years 

Comment — Drills in arithmetic fundamentals are neces- 
sary. Pupil is not working up-to his ability in any subject except 
language. 


It is planned to make further study of these 270 cases to determine 
the improvement made in achievement for those school subjects in which 
low scores were made. Teachers should realize that by giving special 
attention to a few of the outstanding achievement deficiencies, the 
achievement level of the group may be materially raised and many 
pupils removed from the ranks of extremely low cases. 

The task of making case studies of those children who were ex- 
tremely high or low in chronological, educational, or mental ages was 
begun before the general survey was completed. A few condensed case 
study reports are presented here to indicate the nature of the work being 
attempted. 

The first case represents a child listed by the teacher as being out- 
of-line but found to be normal on the basis of test results, 

Case No. 1. W. W. is a boy in the sixth grade, 10% years of age 
chronologically (normal for fifth grade but within the limits of our 
moderately normal group for sixth grade), who was achieving at the 
eleventh year level (normal for six grade), whose mental age was 10% 
(normal for fifth grade but within the moderately normal group limits 
for the sixth grade) with an intelligence quotient of 102 and an educa- 
tional quotient of 109. This boy has traveled rather widely, and he is 
doing his school work without serious effort with some time to spare for 
his own “spontaneous activities.” 

The second case represents a child found to be extremely above 
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normal in mental age but not recognized by the teacher as an out-of-line 
case, 

Case No. 2. S. A. is a girl in the fourth grade 9% years of age 
chronologically, who was achieving at the tenth year level (fifth grade), 
whose mental age was 12% (normal for the seventh grade) with an 
intelligence quotient of 128 and an educational quotient of 105. This 
pupil is very seriously “retarded” in terms of ability and is failing to 
work up to her possibilities. She should be in the accelerated group. 
Reclassification and stronger motivation would help in this case. 

The following cases represent children who were recognized both 
by the testing program and by the teacher as being extremely out-of-line. 

Case No. 3. L. W. is a boy 12 years, 10 months of age, in the third 
grade, with a reading age of 10 years, whose mental level is 6 years, 5 
months with an intelligence quotient of 50. His age places him at the 
mean of the seventh grade (and as a normal minimum location at the 
fifth grade level) but he is decidedly out-of-line in this particular respect. 
His mental ability locates him at the middle of the first grade. If the 
mental rating is reasonably reliable in this case we should not expect 
him to achieve more than he is doing at present. He started to school 
at the age of 6 and has spent 2 years in each grade thus far and this 
would seem to be about his speed of progress under ordinary conditions. 
He seems to be happy and contented and there are no very clear indica- 
tions of any serious maladjustment. His is a case of a dull pupil pro- 
gressing very slowly. Patience and persistence are the virtues his teach- 
ers should possess in large measure. 

Case No. 4. P. F. is a boy 12 years of age in the third grade whose 
reading age is 8% and whose mental age is 5 years, 5 months with an 
intelligence quotient of 43. On the basis of these facts developed this 
pupil seems to be doing about as well in school as we have a right to 
expect of him. He started to school at the age of 6, repeated every year, 
and does not like school. His emotional condition—“overgrown, awk- 
ward, and confused, restless and nervous during the testing”’—is seem- 
ingly a disturbing factor in his case. His father was a drunkard, killed 
in a drunken brawl, his family is poverty stricken, and he is unwell. He 
requires quiet, patient handling and the skill and insight of the under- 
standing teacher. 

Case No. 5. R. W. is a boy 12% years of age in the fourth grade 
whose educational age is.8% years and whose mental age is 7% years 
with an intelligence quotient of 60 (Binet intelligence quotient of 29. 
Comment of the examiner reads—“This is not a true measure as he was 
so stubborn he would not respond.”). On the basis of life age alone he 
should be in the fifth grade as a minimum; on the basis of his mental 
age solely he should not be above the second grade probably; but he is 
apparently doing work about normal for the third grade. Teacher’s 
opinion is that he “cannot learn.” His home life is unpleasant and un- 
happy. His father and mother are separated and his father is now 
living with a common-law wife. This case is probably headed for social 
difficulty and unless schoo] and society make a major effort to recondi- 
tion or re-educate him, especially with respect to his sullenness, we will 
have an institutional case on our hands within the next four years and 
for a period of years thereafter. : 











CHAPTER XIV 
THE TASK AHEAD 


To get a clear picture of the task which lies ahead for the school 
officials of Monroe County, a brief review of the survey findings will be 
presented. 

The administration of the schools of the county is characteristic of 
county school administration throughout the state. There is possibility 
of alleviating some of the difficulties encountered in common with other 
county school systems of the state through greater codperation on the 
part of township trustees and possibly through the establishment and 
operation of joint schools so that the number of schools can be reduced 
and the size and efficiency of schools can be increased. 

The physical facilities for schools in the county are in some cases 
deplorable. Such a condition is common in many communities through- 
out the United States. Definite efforts should be made to improve build- 
ings which must continue to be used for school purposes, and steps should 
be taken to abandon those buildings unfit for use and not properly lo- 
cated for replacement. Care should be taken in the erection of new 
buildings that they are located in conformity with the plan proposed in 
Chapter V or in conformity with some other plan which will provide 
satisfactorily for the future school needs of the county and will take 
care of the county’s financial and educational interests. Due considera- 
tion should be given to the possibility that the eastern third of the county 
may at some time in the future become state and federal forest areas. 

School officials should continue to employ teachers who possess the 
training and experience necessary to give them an understanding of the 
needs of the pupils of Monroe County. 

The working conditions of teachers should be improved. Teachers 
of the county have changed position either voluntarily or because of dis- 
missal on the average of once for each 3 years of teaching experience. 
Of every 7 changes, 2 were because of dismissal. Shifting of teachers 
from one position to another or dismissal of teachers from their posi- 
tions is often a recognition that careful selection was not exercised in 
the first place. Trustees should be exceedingly careful in the selection 
and placement of teachers so that later there would not be need for 
changes in placement or for dismissals. 

Wherever possible, trustees should select teachers who possess train- 
ing beyond the required minimum. Only 26 of the 133 teachers of the 
county have been granted the Bachelor’s degree, representing four years 
of college training. There is a growing tendency among educators 
throughout the country to favor three or four years of training for ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Teachers’ salaries in the county are extremely low. A total of 72 
per cent of the teachers received the minimum salary of $800. While 
there are no available data to show that this practice is common in the 
state, yet it is felt that trustees might secure more satisfactory educa- 
tional results if a county-wide salary schedule were adopted. Such a 
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salary schedule should be based upon sound principles and should re- 
ward through substantial salary increments those teachers who show 
progressiveness. 

Half of the teachers do not live in the community in which they 
teach. Perhaps further consolidation of- schools, greater permanence of 
teacher tenure, and increased salaries will aid in drawing a greater num- 
ber of teachers into community life to the extent that teachers will prefer 
to live near their work. 

The daily programs of the 43 one-teacher schools of the county show 
that on the average 26 class groups per school meet each day, that the 
range of the number of class groups meeting each day is from 19 to 35, 
and that the size of the average class group is 4 pupils. Subject and 
grade combinations may serve to decrease the number of class groups 
and to increase the size. Social studies and language arts may be made 
to include all the subjects now being given in those fields and thus reduce 
the number of class groups. Time allotments should be based upon the 
ability of the pupils in each group, the level of achievement attained, 
and the activities required by the subject field. Rotary programs which 
were found in use in 13 classrooms should be used only with the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent. 

Too large a per cent, 35.8, of chronologically overage pupils was 
found among the school children of the county. Such a condition usually 
reflects a high per cent of failures and an extreme amount of retarda- 
tion. It was found that 31.7 per cent of the children enrolled in school 
had failed one or more times and that pupils in school had spent 8.9 per 
cent longer time in school than if they had made normal progress through 
the grades. This retardation was most extreme in the first grade, in 
which pupils had spent 30.6 per cent longer time than normal. 

Educational achievement in the first grade was found to be ex- 
tremely low. A total of 68.9 per cent of the children in the first grade 
was found to be below normal in reading achievement. The children in 
the third and fourth grades were found to be nearly normal in achieve- 
ment, but with each grade above the fourth the degree of below-normal- 
ness increased until the eighth grade, where achievement was more than 
one-half a grade below normal. Satisfactory achievement was made for 
the county as a whole in arithmetic and language in the upper five 
grades. Throughout the upper grades ‘a striking deficiency in reading 
achievement was discovéred. This reading deficiency in the schools of 
the county calls for immediate and drastic action. Observations made by 
the members of the survey staff revealed a very noticeable lack of sup- 
plementary reading material and reference books in many schools. 

The testing program disclosed also some glaring examples of faulty 
classification of pupils, particularly in the sixth and seventh grades in 
Richland Township, and the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 
Bean Blossom Township. Re-testing of the grades which were involved 
and a careful study of the individual cases should precede reclassification. 

A supplementary testing program carried out in the Bloomington 
city schools showed that the achievement in the city schools was ap- 
proximately a full half-grade above that in the county schools. Improve- 
ment of the physical facilities, increase in the length of the school term, 
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provision of adequate supplementary reading materials, increase in the 
salaries and qualifications of teachers, and other such factors brought 
about in the rural schools might serve to bridge the gap in achievement 
between city and rural school pupils. 

Achievement as measured by the Indiana New-Type Test did not 
correspond with that indicated by the Stanford Achievement Test. How- 
ever, there seems to be some evidence that the former tests were not 
given under uniform conditions. If the results of the Indiana New-Type 
Test were to be used for comparative purposes, then the tests should be 
given uniformly and strictly in accordance with standard instructions. 
In no other way can the results be compared with safety. 

The testing program revealed 696 children who were extremely above 
or below normal in chronological, educational, or mental age. About one- 
third of these cases was found in the first and second grades. Teachers 
listed a total of 1,476 children whom they considered to be out-of-line. 
Of this number, teachers classified about 60 per cent in the retarded 
group. In 452 cases the teacher’s opinion corresponded with the findings 
of the testing program. Teachers did not seem to recognize readily 
children with extreme levels of educational achievement or of mental 
ability. It is quite evident that teachers need to make more intensive 
study of the individual pupils under their direction. 

Of those pupils who were not extremely above or below normal in 
chronological, educational, or mental age, 270 were found who showed 
extremely above or below normal achievement in individual subjects. 
Achievement in sentence meaning was extremely below normal, especially 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, while achievement in arithmetic 
was extremely above normal in those same grades. 

As a part of the survey, case studies were made of a group of chil- 
dren who were extremely above or below normal and of another group 
who showed extreme variation in achievement between subjects. These 
case studies were made with the purpose of aiding teachers in the im- 
provement of achievement and in the providing of more adequate adjust- 
ment of out-of-line pupils. The making of these case studies should 
stimulate teachers to learn more about the pupils under instruction. 

The investigation shows that a better plan of administration is 
possible, that school consolidation can effect economies, that school build- 
ings and surroundings are in immediate need of improvement, that teach- 
ers can be provided with better working conditions, and that numerous 
other steps can be taken to insure improved educational facilities. But 
these factors are only supplementary to the primary purpose of the 
school, that of fitting the individual child to live well in an acceptable 
social environment. 

The mass of detail presented in this report points unmistakably to 
a single conclusion. The schools of Monroe County should be fitted more 
perfectly to the needs of the children. 

Supplementary factors in education are important, however, for they 
serve to facilitate the achievement of the fundamental objectives of edu- 
cation. Safe and sanitary features in the school environment help the 
teacher to encourage children toward the development of physically sound 
and healthy bodies. Physical fitness provides the basis for mental fitness 
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and educational achievement. Beauty in school buildings and grounds 
aids materially in the development of aesthetic appreciations and under- 
standings and thus makes possible better living in a social environment. 
School consolidation makes possible a more adequate present social set- 
ting for children and at the same time, it is thought, reduces the cost 
per unit of educational achievement when educational achievement is 
interpreted in its broader sense. A generous quantity of instructional 
material in the hands of wise, well-trained, and interested teachers can 
accelerate the speed of educational achievement of children, 

But the achievement of the primary objective of education is of 
necessity a task which involves a type of pupil-teacher relationship that 
is individual and specific in character, continuous in duration, and evan- 
gelistic in spirit. If the schools of Monroe County are to progress, the 
task ahead lies in the direction of developing such pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships. 

The first step, therefore, is to complete in as great detail as possible 
the case study of each child in need of special attention. As has been 
indicated, some work has been done toward this end. Much more work 
remains. No time should be lost in providing for the continuance of the 
work. 

The second step involves making available to teachers the results of 
the case studies and providing teachers with a well-organized and care- 
fully worked out procedure for bringing about the most satisfactory 
school adjustment possible for each child. This supervisory program, 
carried out under the supervision of the county superintendent, should 
direct the attention of teachers toward (1) the location of unadjusted 
children, (2) the determination of the causes of unadjustment, (3) the 
possible steps in the removal of cause or the alleviation of unadjustment, 
(4) the application of selected procedures, (5) the careful determination 
of the effect of procedures applied, and (6) the try-out of other pro- 
cedures where satisfactory results have not been achieved. The super- 
visory program can have, in addition, the more general aspects of im- 
provement of subject achievement, increase in quantity of instructional 
materials, and beautification and improvement of school buildings and 
grounds. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that the responsibility for the 
continued improvement of the schools of rural Monroe County lies di- 
rectly in the hands of the people of rural Monroe County. 








A List of Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The following is a list of the bulletins published by the School of 
Education, Indiana University. 

All bulletins which are available at the present time may be secured 
for fifty cents ($.50) per copy, with the exception of the Second Revision 
of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements; the Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds and Equipment—Part I; The Philosophy of 
Human Relations—Individual and Collective; the Bibliography of School 
Surveys and of References on School Surveys; and the Bibliography of 
College and University Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, which may 
be secured for seventy-five cents ($.75) per copy. The Philosophy of 
Human Relations—Individual and Collective and all fifty-cent bulletins 
of the School of Education may be obtained from the University Book- 
store. The other four bulletins should be ordered through the Bureau of 
Coéperative Research, Indiana University. 


Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 23 and 24, 1923). 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1924. 85 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Investigation of Nursing as a Professional Opportunity for Girls. Part I, Technical 
Study; Part Il, Vocational Information Bulletin. By Florence E. Blazier. Vol. I, No. 
2, 1924. 69 p. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. I, No. 
3, 1925. 141 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 14 and 15, 1924). 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1925. 49 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

First Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. Compiled by the 
Bureau of Coéperative Research. Vol. 1, No. 5, 1925. 147 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. I, No. 6, 
1925. 76 p. 

The Effect of Population upon Ability to Support Education. By Harold F. Clark. 
Vol. II, No. 1, 1925. 28 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 20 and 21, 1925). 
Vol. II, No. 2, 1925. 77 p. (Supply exhausted.) 
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